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DEDICATION. 



Parents of England, 

With all the deference which your estate 
demands, and with all the eaFnestness which 
my own feelings prompt, I dedicate to you the 
following pages. 

Our empire is the glory of the earth. Our 
Church is the bulwark of our empire. You 
are the conservators of both. 

I have written on a subject touching their 
vitality and your dearest interests. 

As the solar luminary sinks not upon our 
tributary shores, so may the Sun of heavenly 



Vlll DEDICATION. 

blessing ever stand high above our horizon. 
He shall be there so long as you fail not to 
delegated trust. 

Guardians of British prosperity, with pa- 
triotic love mingled with reverence, I subscribe 
myself, 

Your obedient Servant, 

And co-inheritor in national blessings, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Rectory, 

1843. 



DEDICATION 



TO HEB GMCE THE DUCHESS OF ROXBUEGHE. 



Madam, 
Having dedicated my Uttle volume generally 
to British Parents, I beg to offer to Your 
Grace my respectful and cordial thanks, for 
the permisssion which you have given me to 
dedicate it also specially to Your Grace, a 
permission particularly valuable to me, be- 
cause I am sure that the domestic and parental 
virtues v^hich adorn Your Grace, in your emi- 
nent station, v^ill give value, in the eyes of the 
worthy and discerning, to the encouragement 
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which yoa thus afford me; I beg, with defe- 
rence and esteem, to subscribe myself. 

Madam, 
Your Grace's 
Indebted and obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOB. 

Rectory, 



PEEFACE. 



In offering to the pablic the following pages, 
and dedicating them with reverential earnest- 
ness to British parents, it may be due to my- 
self as well as to them, that I briefly express 
the reasons which have induced me to take up 
my pen. 

That the subject on which I write is one 
deeply interesting to myself, would not alone 
justify me in addressing myself to my genera- 
tion. 

But in this day of high intellectual culture, 
of refined taste, and of shining accomplish- 
ment, is the heart schooled ? We make the 
Scholar, but do we train the man ? We adorn • 
the sylph, but do we form the woman 1 

A high-pressure system may be brought to 

6 
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bear upon the mind, or by long elaborate 
training it may be more safely and rationally 
evolved and cultured, till it may be adequate 
to noble ends ; accomplishments that may well 
grace and sweeten life may be imparted, and 
the memory may be richly stored, and yet 
there may be no preparation for life, and its 
duties, and its trials, and its joys, and its 
close, or for the heaven that we hope to reach 
beyond it. 

I have read many works on education with 
deep interest and with real gratitude to authors 
who have laboured, and successfully laboured, 
to facilitate our work, yet not without some 
regret and marvel, that for the most part 
they should have left untouched, or slightly 
handled, or deprived of the prominence which 
it must ever claim, a part of the subject mainly 
involving the happiness of life and stretching 
in results beyond its bourn. 

I have mingled in society; I have seen 
with admiring love the devotedness of parents, 
who, with much of self-renunciation and sacri- 
fice, have successfully followed after given 
ends ; yet those ends were inadequate to se- 
cure the highest weal of the children for whom 
they were pursued. 
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I hare looked into the history of ages. The 
Persian, the Spartan, the Roman page, have 
all told me that man is ever ready to take ap 
with partial views of life and training. Now 
he educates his corporeal firame, anon he cul- 
tures his mental powers, and once again he 
turns his eye within. I have mourned that 
his aim should be less extended than his capa- 
bilities and his destinies. 

I see the church of God, I see the rising 
generation, I see the unborn age in suppliant 
posture, craving at the hands of the Delegates 
of Heaven to extend their vision and to stretch 
their efforts till they shall be commensurate 
with the purposes of God and with the objects 
of man's existence; till they shall secure the 
fasp{dne88<tf GOT race. I see, and I cannot be 
silent. 

Earnestly do I desire the weal of my gene- 
ration. Greatly do I esteem the privilege of 
him whose influence tells into the scale which 
blesses earth. Too happy shall I be if such 
privilege be mine, if I be honoured to serve 
my age by drawing some increase of attention 
to a subject, the consideration of which can 
scarcely fail to result in blessing. 

Bectory, 1843. 



Hoping that the following pages may arouse 
the consideration of some readers^ and conscious 
that they may excite dissent or doubt in the 
minds of others ; I profess myself ready to re- 
ceivBj and {reserving to myself discretionary 
power ^ to reply to any communications which 
may he made to me respecting the important svb- 
ject on which I have written. Such communi- 
cations may be addressed to the Author under 
cover to the Publisher. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Auguries coDceming the prospective history of the young 
— Laws in the moral world as sure as those which go- 
vern matter — ^A virtuous family a public blessing — 
The appearances during its training — Happy families 
like oases in the desert — Ordinary state of families 
and character of domestic rule — ^The delegate of Hea- 
ven — His duties — Their results — Skill requisite — 
Means of working — Secret of real power — Conditions 
of successful training — Importance of the subject — 
Family government affects every institution upon earth 
— Comparison between family government and national 
government — An unending relationship— Comparison 
between physical and moral science. 
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'' Why wilt thou always mourn for paradise ? 
Can we not make another ?" 

The young go forth from the parental thresh- 
old to act upon the arena of life. The eye of 
private affection, or the glance of philanthro- 
pic interest, stretches along their perspective. 
It bids the heart, in one case, leap with warm 
hope, in another, tremble with all the ap- 
prehension of anxious fear; and in yet a 
third, it forbids anticipations fraught with 
much, either of promise or of dread. And 
whence its auguries? Come they not from 
noted observations of the past? — from know- 
ledge of the stock whence the scion sprung ? 
And is not retrospect full oft prospective? 
Our hopes, are they ofttimes quashed ? Our 
fears, are they not seldom but historic — 
history, told before its events have trans- 
pired ? 

It is even so. There are truths, and there 
are appearances in the moral as in the phy- 
sical world, which force themselves upon us 
all. It needs no acuteness to perceive them 
on the surface, though it may need thought 
and study to read into their depths. We can. 
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none of ns, have walked long on the stage of 
life, or have mingled mnch among its actors, 
without haying noted differences in family cha- 
racter and in family prosperity. The phrases, 
he was a Cato or a Scipio, he is a W. or a 
T., he is of a rising family, of a pions £nnily, 
of a talented family, of an unworthy fiunily, of 
an unfortunate family, as they recognise an ob- 
servation, long held as granted truth, and 
bound up with the wisdom of ages, convey to 
the individual mind meaning which touches it 
in a sensitive point, which kindles its hopes 
or its fears, which ofttimes directs it in conduct- 
ing the affairs or forming the alliances of life. 

There is meaning and truth in the Latin 
proverb, " Stat magni nominis umbra.^ 

Where do we turn with expectant anticipa- 
tion to look for eminence in piety, virtue, or 
intellect? Where should we turn? Where 
our hopes have been gratified, are they not 
cradled still ? 

" Doyea are not sprung from eagles," 

we are reminded by the Latin poet ; and all 
history has lent her testimony to the truth. 
There are laws in the moral world on which 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTOBY. 

we may form our calculations with little less of 
accuracy and of truth, than on those which guide 
the spheres or govern matter upon earth. In 
morals, no less than in physics, cause and ef- 
fect act and re-act upon each other ; and if it 
be true, that in the former case the causes are 
more obscure and more complicated than in 
the latter, producing to the narrow vision of 
humanity insoluble difficulties and seeming 
exceptions to law, yet is the position unaffect- 
ed. When the whole of moral causes come 
within our computation, ive see and feel its 
truth. 

We look around upon the families of the 
land, and though a star may sometimes shoot 
from seeming darkness into the hemisphere, 
though a planet may sometimes follow an 
erratic course, though an under* current may 
from time to time elude our calculation, yet^ 
ordinarily at least, such as are the fathers, such 
were their progenitors, and such will be their 
children. Mediocrity will produce medio- 
crity ; it is not from its bosom that we expect 
those who are to be distinguished for eminence 
in good or in ill. No elevation of virtue, no 
unusual depth of guilt, no eminence in talent 
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or utility, no common scourge to the race, is 
hoped or feared from thence. We look again, 
and we look further. Our eye discovers fa- 
mily races who are marked by distinctive 
features; they are better or they are worse 
than mankind at large, more prospered by 
Heaven, or entailing upon themselves more of 
the sorrows of suffering humanity ; they are 
shunned or they are courted by the good. 

Who has not contemplated with delight and 
gratulation the bright side of this picture? 
Who has not rejoiced, as his calm philanthro- 
pic eye has rested on such a family ? has seen 
parents, themselves dignified and ennobled by 
unearthly virtue, training children to bless a 
generation ? Grown in an atmosphere of good- 
ness and love, under the smiles of the sun of 
heaven, these rise to maturity. The church 
and the community claim them. The sons 
are called to posts of honour and of influence. 
They sustain the pillars of the church ; they 
aid the counsels of the senate ; they diffuse, in 
•society at large, the piety and rectitude which 
blesses themselves. The daughters, sought in 
honourable alliances, go forth a leaven of 
good*, to execute woman's mission upon earth. 
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in training sons to perpetuate the blessings 
which they communicate, and in spreading 
virtuous influence in their home circles and in 
society around. In such families the church 
and the state recognize alike the reality of 
present and the type of future good. Man- 
kind blesses them, and they bless mankind. ' 
A glance into the interior of such a family 
during the years of immaturity and training, 
reveals to us the preparatory process. There 
is the watchful eye of parental love, shrewd 
and constant in discernment; there is the 
deep sense of religious and moral obligation, 
forming and guiding principles of virtue, ge- 
nerating an elevated influence, repressing 
the cold atmosphere of the world, and lead- 
ing young hearts into communion with 
God and holiness; there is unity of senti- 
ment and of purpose ; there are observation 
and consideration ever at work, under the 
warm rays shot from the sun of parental affec- 
tion. The noblest powers of mind, the highest 
tone of morals, the deepest sense of responsi- 
bility, are called into the sacred service of do- 
mestic government. There is a radiation of 
love in such a circle ; each receives and again 
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gives forth its beams. The piety, wisdom, and 
experience of the parents guide, regulate, and 
colour all events and circumstances that occur 
within their sphere. The emotions of a better 
world seem to have found a rest within such 
a dwelling. God's blessing and his aid are 
seen evidently attending parental faithfulness, 
and proclaiming, that "Verily there is a reward 
for the righteous." 



(( 



Superior wisdom is superior bliss." * 



The sun of piety shines bright and warm, and 
speedily disperses the mists or vapours which 
(for, be it remembered, that it is an earth- 
scene still) from time to time obscure his disc. 
Benevolence glows under his rays ; obedience 
is active and cheerful ; sympathy is tender ; 
each gracious temper prospers and bears fruit. 
The menials catch something of the spirit of 
the heaven- favoured group ; and, a^ the eye of 
the observer fixes its longing gaze upon the spot, 
his spirit glows, the aspiration of desire grows 
into resolution, and he determines to induce 
the halcyon of peace to brood upon his own 
nest. 

* Young. 
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Have I highly, wrought the picture ? Have 
I represented a beautiful chimera, drawn from 
the imagination alone, a beau ideal indeed, but 
one which is unrealized and unrealizable upon 
earth ? or have I given a sketch of life as it is 
sometimes seen ? 

To open a serious subject, a subject of pass- 
ing moment, by a graphic delineation of a 
mere vision of fancy, were indeed, to trifle 
with my reader. If there be truth in the 
sketch, (unfrequent as may be its verification,) 

I need not blush to bring it before his mental 
eye. 

It is an unsound mind alone which will aim 
at a chimera. To have defined ideas of the 
measure of domestic bliss which is attainable 
on earth is surely rational, and is necessary to 
its attainment. Nor will there be Utopian 
vanity in fixing them high. The soundness of 
truth, the promise of God, and the realization 
(occasional though it be) of the bright picture 
of fire-side bliss, warrant our doing so. 

Perception of the beautiful is a radical at- 
tribute of the artist ; his perception must be 
keen if his canvass is to be impassioned. 

And if domestic happiness, high in degree, 
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and somewhat heayenly in character, is within 
the power of man, then follows the question, 
large in importance, How shall he secure it ? 
He cannot enjoy it but its blessings must 
spread. 

That it is an effect dependent upon procur- 
ing cause is eyident. We do not find it 
everywhere. 

** No man e'er found out happiness by chance. 

Or yawn'd it into being with a wish ; 

• • • • « 

An art it is that must be learnt ; and learnt 
With unremittiDg effort, or be lost."* 

Though a few verdant spots remain in the 
trackless desert which the fall has made, yet 
it is a desert still, and the oases are the excep- 
tions. 

Such oases are watered by the dew of hea- 
venly blessing, which descends upon those 
spots, where our culture is in accordance with 
Heaven's expressed and indicated will. 

If we see one family where, in the several 
conditions which its members hold, the beauty 
of God's designs is worked out, where love is 

• Young. 
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law, where moral right and daily conduct as 
nearly harmonize as may be in this imperfect 
state, where flowers of Eden displace the rank 
weeds of earth, we see many where those weeds 
choke esrery better growth ; where natural af- 
fections are merged in mutual indifference and 
selfishness, where anarchy holds his rule, 
where austerity and self-interest actuate the 
superior relations, while every fierce distem- 
per rankles in the hearts, while gloom broods 
upon the spirits, and sits upon the brows of 
those who yield unwilling and merely external 
submission ; where the passion of the strong 
forces victory over the passion of the weak, 
where impulse is supreme, where moral chaos 
has overthrown divine design, where happi- 
ness — deep, tranquil, domestic happiness — is 
unknown. 

Why this state of things ? Is it matter of 
indifference, whether the deepest earthly joys 
that gladden life be ours or not ? Are they 
so difficult of attainment, that they elude a 
slighter grasp than that of genius ? Bather, 
shall not obedience to God be followed by re- 
ward ? Shall not success crown sustained and 
well-directed effort ? 
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12 INTRODUCTORY, 

late human mind and affections should peem 
self-evident. 

" Souls are not finely touched 
But to fine issues." * 

A spring may be strained or broken by vio- 
lence ; it obeys the touch of skill. 

Skill, then, is requisite to domestic training. 
Skill follows upon knowledge -— knowledge 
upon study. 

A parent must possess himself, not only of 
the general features of humanity, but also of 
each shade of individuality which exists in the 
depths or on the surface of his fire-side group. 

It is upon these that he is to act. If he 
can bring these very subjects of his work to 
coalesce with him in his designs, to aid his 
efforts ; if he can convert them into his minis- 
ters, then will he have acquired the science of 
training ; the secret of real power — power 
which shall have its seat in the hidden depths 
of soul, which shall be co-extensive with the 
nature of its subject, co-enduring with earthly 
existence, commensurate with the purposes of 
Deity. 

* Sfaakspeare, 
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Clear and correct views of the objects to be 
attained, knowledge of the means by which 
they are to be compassed, with wise, faithful, 
consistent, affectionate appliance of those 
.means to the ends which they are to effect, 
have the warrant of Jehovah for happy issue. 
Irritation and failure will follow the vain 
effort to carry on domestic government by the 
mere force of will. 

The rushing torrent of the stream might be 
adequate to overthrow the mill that stands 
over its verge; but human skill too wisely 
employs its ministry, and its turbulent wa- 
ters lend themselves to work the machinery 
which, defied, they would have dashed to 
atoms, — to effect the purposes which might 
have been lashed into annihilation amid their 
waves. 

There are such alternatives in the moral 
world. The violence of human passions may 
mock our efforts to tame and crush them by 
the fetters of iron will, they may burst such 
fetters as Samson his green withes, nay, they 
may gain strength by the very exercise which 
the struggle has occasioned them. The same 
passions, met by gentle treatment, and touched 
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with pious skill, may, like the obedient waters, 
subserve the purposes of him who by love's 
gentle thrall would subject them to heaven, 
and enlist them on the side of virtue. 

Mere will, how stern soever it may be, can 
never stem the tide. As well might Canute 
have enchained the ocean. Deep considera- 
tion, enlightened views, well noted observa- 
tions upon the past, added to the warmth of love 
and the fixed principles which religion inspires, 
will enable us to guide its course, to infuse 
richness into its waters, and to send them to 
spread fertility, not ruin, through the land. 

It is not unfaithfulness alone which may cause 
failure in domestic training ; a mistaken sys- 
tem may cause it, inconsideration may do so 
also. 

Can we calculate all that is involved in this 
great subject, its present effects, its long pro- 
spective results, and deem it unimportant? 
No ; let consideration be but awakened, let it 
be carried through the avenues of domestic 
government to the day when its character 
shall revert first in blessing or in bitterness 
upon the in-door group, then passing the 
narrow bounds of home, shall be extended 
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into the church, the state, and the succeeding 
age, and it shall touch a chord in the parental 
heart, which shall thrill with responsive feel- 
ing, it shall awaken not less of thought and 
care than its yastness claims. 

It is a pretty theory, if a true one, that the 
saltness of the sea is caused by the saline par- 
ticles washed into its bosom by its many tri- 
butary streams. It is no theoretical question, 
whether or no the principles infused into .the 
many streams that form the ocean of society, 
affect the nature of its waters. 

Within its own peculiar sphere, domestic 
government is more important than any other, 
for the conduct and training of the family 
affect every institution existing upon earth; 
from thence emanates every influence. 

If it be admitted that deep science is requi- 
site to the conduct of a nation, shall it be for- 
gotten, that in the family the same moral and 
mental materials present themselves to the 
ruler, though they are limited in number and 
modified by age ; that whilst the compass of 
aim of one governor is necessarily bounded, 
that of the other embraces all the depths of 
character, all the secret springs of action, that 
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a parent stands to his family in a relationship 
unlike to any other existing one. 

Is he not in a world all his own, and pecu- 
liarly his own ? Is it not separated from that 
which is external by a demarcation which can 
never be passed ? Is it not allied to himself, 
by essential and singular ties ? Is he not the 
parent of spirits ? His relationship, is it not 
with the immortal ? His sons and his daugh- 
ters once born to him, and what power of 
separation can dissolve the eternal bond? 
Time cannot do it. Death cannot do it. 

If such relationship confers the means for 
deeply-seated happiness, so surely does it im- 
pose also heavy duties and responsibilities. 
Consideration shall be well expended if it 
shall enable us to secure the one and to meet 
the other. 

Time, money, mental vigour, are abundantly 
bestowed in researches into the depths of phy- 
sical science ; the entire lives of distinguished 
men have been devoted to them, and God's 
great works being the subject of such investi- 
gations, and the amelioration of man's present 
condition their object, they are worthy, well 
worthy, of the attention which they excite. , 

6 
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But the field of moral science, having for its 
subject not mere matter, however stupendous, 
but the nobler part of God's noblest creature, 
the delicate machinery of mind and affections, 
is more worthy still. 

If man's material comfort may be promoted, 
and his intellectual appetites may be gratified 
by the study of the former, his moral, social, 
and mental weal are involved in that of the 
latter ; nay, his very eternity may be affected 
by it. 



18 
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ON PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

life probationary — Our debt to our children — ^The issue 
of our trust — Delegated by heaven, our debt is to 
God — ^The church and state have claims upon us — 
Character is formed in the family — Preparatory pro- 
cess preceding national greatness — One who is the 
bane of his land — ^The key to national history — 
Auguries of weal or woe to a nation — Parental debt 
to ages yet unborn — Impossibility of recalling a moral 
sentiment — Human life extends beyond threescore 
years and ten — ^The generation below the sod, formed 
that which now lives upon the earth — Parents of risen 
families — Parents whose work is yet to do — Sum of 
parental responsibility. 



** O thou ! that rearest with celestial aim. 
The future seraph in my mortal frame." 

Coleridge. 
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With pending destinies of infinite moment 
the immortal but unconscious babe comes 
under our care. 

God has met bis case. It needs but that 
we should be alive to our responsibilities, and 
&ithful to our duties, and all the intentions of 
Divine wisdom and benevolence in his favour 
will be worked out. 

He has entered upon a probationary state ; 
we, with knowledge of its conditions, are to be 
his guardians during its critical opening. His 
never-ending weal or woe may hang on our 
discharge of duty. Is it too much to say, we 
owe him a future of bliss with God? Is it too 
much to say, that it is ours to open or bar to 
him the gate of heaven ? 

Faithful to our trust, we may secure for 
him present tranquil joy, we may enable him 
to pluck some of the flowers of Eden in the 
wilderness, we may provide him with an anti- 
dote against the wounds of the thorns and 
briars which are its native growth ; we have 
the warrant of Jehovah for a happy issue : 
neglecting or betraying it, we constitute a 
case in which, in the most appalling sense, 

c 2 
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'* the sins of the fathers are yisited upon the 
children." 

Delegated by heaven, our debt is to God 
himself. His property is confided to our care. 
He lighted in that infant spirit the spark of 
life which is never to be extinguished. He 
sent him to pass the budding of his existence 
here, under our trust and guardianship. The 
spirit is his, he created it, he wills its alle- 
giance, its bliss, its residence about his throne. 
On us has he charged to lead it there. We 
are faithful or faithless to our great Maker. 

The church and the state lay their claims 
upon the guardians of the fireside circle. 

The babe whose existence is but now com- 
menced, will be impressed by us with certain 
features and invested with a determinate cha- 
racter, which will act upon other men, and 
deeply afiect their characters, their happiness, 
their destinies. 

The members of the church are the families 
of the land who have been admitted within 
her sacred pale; with us it rests to see that 
our children shall be faithful to her obligations 
and that they shall reap the blessings which 
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she is appointed to convey. Each family is a 
link in the chain of which the national body 
is composed ; with us it rests to teach our sons 
their duties and their privileges, as citizens and 
patriots of the happiest land on which God 
has caused his blessings to smile. 

Is it not in the bosom of the family that 
character is formed, and that principles are 
inspired ?* These, " growing with the growth, 
and strengthening with the strength," soon 
go forth in the vigour of manhood and ma- 
turity, an energetic and determined influence 
to act upon other men, to spread blessing or 
bane widely around, to elevate the tone of 
piety, virtue, and patriotism, or to deaden and 
degrade the religious and the moral sense, to 
alienate hearts from Ood and goodness, and to 
loosen and dissever the ties which bind society 
together. 

The character of this influence proclaims 
the patriarch from whom it springs, a blessing 
and an honour to his church and to his coun- 

* I find myself here coinciding in sentiment with the 
.excellent author of the "Rectory of Valehead," and 
almost resembling him in expression. 
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try, or stamps upon him the brand of infamy, 
a traitor to his trust. 

The future health of a church, the future 
morals of a nation, are surely foretold by the 
present state of her families. 

Ecclesiastical dignitaries, civil rulers or 
officials, are but representatives and indicators 
of the public sense. They also spring from 
the family group. 

There is a silent, unobtrusive, preparatory 
process, which precedes the coming greatness 
of a nation. Her blessings are gathering into 
fulness around her domestic hearths. The 
patient and the pious care which forms and 
fosters virtue, must be expended there. He 
is a true patriot, he indeed blesses the collec- 
tive body, who nurses in the bud his nation's 
opening virtues ; who places on her breast 
their full-blown flowers: and would we look 
for one vrho is signally the pest and bane of 
his land, our eyes will pass by him who is 
summoned to her bar for breach of her laws ; 
she has a more insidious foe — a foe whose 
harm is more sure, more extensive, and more 
abiding ; they will fix on him who might have 
blessed her in his sons, but who has originated 
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evil dispositions, and cradled evil tendencies 
at his home, has corrupted the foant of honour 
and virtue there, and thereby has marred it 
in her senates or her marts. 

The key to national history, the secret of 
national economy, is found in the many homes 
of a nation. There that work is early, silently, 
and usually irrevocably done, which a few 
years later tells upon the public body. There 
are reared her clergy, her legislators, her 
magistrates, her merchants ; thence issues 
every influence which shall tell upon her 
every institution ; there her pious churchman 
and her dutiful subject, learn alike to adorn 
an elevated, and to grace a humble, sphere. 
There also are originated and matured the 
impiety, the discontent, the murky gloom, 
which, gathering cloud to cloud, as lowering 
they issue from the various points whence they 
are supplied, burst from time to time in ruin 
on a land. Thence gathered the storm which 
broke on France in such fearful fury at her 
revolution. 

True prosperity attends a church and nation 
when piety and moral health flourish at their 
meniberB' homes. The loosening of the do- 
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mestic ties, the loss of warmth and vitality 
there, the absence of domestic virtue, augur 
fearful ills. When their homes are no longer 
the nurseries of piety, worth, and patriotism, 
ruin must ensue. When the constituent parts 
of a great body are diseased, surely its fall is 
nigh. It is those principles which are imbued 
into the soft impressible mind of youth, which 
will determine the conduct, and regulate the 
passions of the strong unbending man. 

The moral health and consequent pros- 
perity of the collective body, originate in 
that of her many social groups; there must 
they be conserved and cherished ; and when 
this truth, forgotten or despised, has been aw- 
fully asserted in the thunders of a national 
shock, where are we to turn the eye of hope 
when the storm seems spent? it is to her 
families still; if these be not regenerated, if they 
have been deaf to the solemn lesson, the storm is 
but hushed for a moment, it is not spent, its 
fury will burst again. Prosperity and serenity 
are consequent upon virtue. Private virtue 
must precede and cause public virtue. Good 
institutions originate with good men; and 
these must have been reared in private before 
they can act in public. 
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Let US suppose deadness and indifference 
pervading the church, depravity and self- 
interest predominant in the nation. We 
mourn over the sad case ; but idle lamenta- 
tion brings no remedy. We are parents, and 
we determine to pursue a wiser and more 
active system, to yield our quota towards re- 
form. Something we may effect with our co- 
temporaries, but our sure ground is around our 
domestic hearths : there we may generate an 
influence of piety and virtue which shall as- 
cend and secure one point of promise in the 
public sky, it shall dispel some of the deep 
gloom which hangs above us, and meeting 
there with kindred specks of brightness, it 
shall extend and spread until it cover the 
horizon, and chase before it the dark clouds of 
evil. 

Are not the majesty and weal of the nation 
indeed in the hands of those who bequeath to 
her her population ? Are not the health and 
vigour of the church consigned to their pre- 
servation ? 

And further, do we not owe a debt to ages 
yet unborn ? 

For who shall say at what point in the 
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stream of time, the personal character of any in- 
dividual now on earth shall cease to influence ? 
A sentiment, a habit of feeling once commu- 
nicated to another mind is gone ; it is beyond 
recall ; it bore the stamp of virtue ; it is 
blessing man and owned by Heaven : its cha- 
racter was evil ; vain the remorse that would 
revoke it, vain the gnawing anxiety that 
would compute its mischief; its immediate, 
and to us visible, effect may soon be spent, its 
remote one who shall calculate ? 

The oak which waves in our forest to-day, 
owes its form, its species, and its tint to the 
acorn which dropped from its remote ancestor, 
under whose shade Druids worshipped. " Hu- 
man life extends beyond the threescore years 
and ten which bound its visible existence 
here."* The spirit is removed into another 
region, the body is crumbling into dust, the 
very name is forgotten upon earth ; but living 
and working still, is the influence generated 
by the moral features of him who has so long 
since passed away. 

The characters of the dead are inwrought 
into those of the living ; the generation below 

• MelviU. 
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the sod formed that which now dwells and 
acts upon the earth, the existing generation is 
moulding that which shall succeed it, and 
distant posterity shall inherit the characteris- 
tics which we infuse into our children to-day. 

And is this so ? Is it indeed true that the 
generation below the sod, formed that which 
now dwells and acts upon the earth ? Is it 
truth that when we are there ourselves, a 
generation shall be left behind, which shall 
bear our impress ? That our descendants, to 
the tenth remove, shall yet retain our moral 
features ? That the happiness of the living, 
the characters of the living, the destinies of 
the living, are indeed affected by those whose 
very names are forgotten upon earth ? 

It is even so. Ten thousand shades of cha- 
racter mark an age, ten thousand influences 
leave the playground to tell upon the nation — 
where were those originated? Our eyes turn 
upon you parents of our risen families, and 
your glad or sunken glances recognize a truth, 
even the great truth, that you have given its 
character and its tone to the existing age. 
And for ourselves, let us pause and ponder ; 
our work is yet to do. Let us scan it well ; 
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let US learn what God and man ask from our 
hands ; and learning, let us respond to the de- 
mand. 

In what light then must we regard parental 
responsibility ? Can we overrate it ? 

If it be true that the happiness of families, 
the well being of the nation, the integrity and 
vigour of the church, are in the trust of parents; 
if the subject has not been exaggerated, if pa- 
rental character produces effects which stretch 
from time into eternity, which are seen through 
all the phases of society, commencing around 
the cradle, and extending into the company 
of the seraphim, surely then parental respon- 
sibility is a subject worthy consideration, earn- 
est, deep, trembling consideration. • 

Yet need we not in awakened sensitiveness 
start in terror from responsibilities so awful ; 
for if they be awful, they ask but faithfulness 
and love, and met by these, return reward, 
soul-touching and unending. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON FAMILY HAPPINESS. 

Domestic happiness has affinity with the joys of heaven 
— Is rare but real — Unconnected with external circum- 
stances — No compensation for its absence — ^A boon 
co-extensive with the family relation — God's care for 
the happiness of the young — His purposes in this 
provision — Consequences of counteracting them — 
Happiness allied with religion — Happiness a syno- 
nyme for love — Love the sum of virtue — Happiness 
favours the healthy development of the latent mental 
powers — Allows originality of character to evolve itself 
— Oils the machinery of government — ^A glance be- 
yond the day of childhood — Closing hint. 
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Domestic happiness^ thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 
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Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure^ 
Or tasting, long enjoy thee ! too infirm 
Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup ; 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is. 
Heaven-bom and destined to the skies again." 

COWPER. 
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Tell me on what holy ground. 
May domestic peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies." 

Coleridge. 



Domestic happiness! words fraught with 
deep and sacred meaning. They seem to be 
breathed by the voice of heaven, and they lead 
the mind in idea to peace and joy something 
akin in character to those which spring there. 

A glance at the blooming circle in the gay 
hour of sportive mirth, or in that more sober, 
but not less interesting, of intellectual pursuit, 
forms but the vivid foreground of the glowing 
picture which they bring before the parent's 
mental eye ; beyond it, those magic words re- 
present to him unspeakable emotions, for they 
tell of deep, continual, ever-springing joys, of 

8 
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the fellowship of loye, of the communion of 
hearts, of budding hope, and of successful ef- 
fort. They place him in a region peculiarly 
his own, where flowers of his own culturing 
spring on every side, and open under the sun 
of heavenly blessing. The moral phenomena 
around him are fully comprehensible to him- 
self alone. It is to his heart, and to his affec- 
tions, to his hope and efforts that they re- 
spond. " No stranger intermeddleth with his 

joy." 

Such happiness is rare indeed, but it does 
exist. It is no chimera, no dream of poetic 
fancy. An elysium of purer joys than ancient 
Greece ever fabled, may be realized within 
the domestic threshold. 

And as it is real, so is it attainable, for it 
has its seat and its cause in affections which 
God himself has inspired, and which, having 
kindled reciprocal love, and stimulated to the 
performance of relative duty in their spheres 
on earth, redound again to him. 

The splendid glitter, yes, and the real luxury 
and refined pleasures which wealth and station 
can procure, may or may not be concomitant 
with internal gladness. They may be pos- 
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sessed and may yield their fitful charms, while 
there is aching at the core. 

Domestic happiness has intrinsic worth ; it 
may be realized in poverty; it is internal; 
above the control of circumstance ; and the 
former is empty name, unless enriched and hal- 
lowed by the latter. 

Such happiness is a flower of paradise that 
has been suffered to stray beyond its walls ; 
and though with us it does not bloom in 
original perfection, yet its blossoms, as we 
may gather them, are too lovely to leave us in 
doubt whether it is worth our culture. 

Of all earthly goods, this is heaven's best 
gift to man. Whilst there is no other kind of 
joy that can compensate for its absence, it may 
gild the mud walls of the cabin, shed vitality 
apd warmth over the cold state of the palace, 
and there is no condition of life to which it 
may not add untold price. 

Mouarchs there have been, who have heard 
the exulting shout of victory, have joined it 
for a moment, then inly sighed ; rebellious 
sons were a thorn in the heart, whose rankling 
prick was felt to kill all joy.* Merchants there 

* Instance Henry IL of England. 
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have been, who have amassed their millions. 
Their names hare been honoured in yarious 
parts of the globe ; but in the moment when 
success and security have attended some fa- 
vourite scheme of hazardous enterprise, in all 
the bitterness of anguish, the soul has whis* 
peredy This is but mockery to him who would 
ask it to atone for the absence of domestic 
love. Poets there have been, whose brows 
have been wreathed by a fascinated nation, 
but their spirits have loathed the laurels, for 
thorns grew at home."*^ But never monarch, 
merchant, nor poet, found domestic bliss, a joy 
too much. He who has once possessed it, 
would not barter it for all on earth besides. 
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And for whom blossoms this Elysian flower ?"t 



This superlative blessing is ours if we will 
take it. The elements for its enjoyment are 
furnished for us. It needs but that we employ 
them. 

m 

* Instance Byron, 

^^ Seared in heart, and lone and blighted. 
More than this I scarce can die.'' 
See also various passages in his letters, 
t Young. Night Thoughts. 
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God's especial care has been directed to 
secaring the means of happiness to every 
£Bimily, and to each relation of the domestic 
group. He wills that the budding of existence 
should be joyous, and be provides for the 
happiness of the young. 

He does so by making them the objects of 
ardent hopes and affections, which he implants 
in the parental breast, by decreeing that they 
shall be trained under the sunshine of reli- 
gion and in the tranquillity of virtue, and by 
making the young spirit susceptible of plea- 
sure from its own internal sources. 

'' High to bear the brow. 
To drink the spirit of the golden day. 
And triumph in existence,"* 

is the privilege of childhood. 

Youth is the season of spontaneous felicity ; 
joyous gaiety is the condition of the dawn of 
life, and is common to all ; to the AQ^ny who 
pad the common with unshod feet, no less than 
to the few who are cradled in the lap of 
luxury and ease. And the balance of happi- 

* Young. Night Thoughts. 
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ness is perhaps ordinarily in favour of those 
who haying fewer artificial indulgences and 
less excitement, are therefore more slightly 
affected than the children of the rich, with 
disease of body, mind, or temper. 

Childhood is happy in its own gushing 
emotions ; it has a fund within, which enables 
it to find -delight in all around and in the 
exercise of its own growing powers. It has 
no regrets and no anticipations. We are re- 
minded of the poet's address to the age. 

^ Ye», childhood ; thee no rankling woes pursue^ 

No forms of future ill salute thy view. 

No pangs repentant bid thee wake to weep ; 

But halcyon peace protects thy downy sleep^ 

And sanguine hope through every storm of life 

Shoots her bright beams and calms the internal strife."* 

Trifling objects, such as, confined to no class, 
are within the reach of that large portion of 
the human family, the poor, interest it. A 
few wild flowers, or a bundle of chips from 
the carpenter's shop, suffice to give hours of 
pleasure to a young child ; the sound of his 

* Kirke White. 
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mother's voice, and the sight of her features, 
gives satisfaction to his soul. 

This susceptibility of enjoyment — this ex- 
haustless fund of pleasure, is God's especial 
boon to the age, and we as parents are called 
upon to secure and perpetuate what he has 
so richly given. 

" Nunquam aliud natura aliud sapientia dicit." 

If I shall show that in thus providing for 
the gay gladness of early life, he not only 
secures to it a present boon, but that he has 
prospective and moral purposes, that domestic 
happiness forms the best soil for rearing plants 
of religion and goodness, that deep, real, abid- 
ing felicity can only flourish under the sun- 
shine of piety, and that the same sun ripens 
every virtue, and deepens and hallows every 
social affection — ^then, surely it follows, that we 
are not only heartless but daring, if we coun- 
teract his indicated will. 

In so doing, we interpose between him and 
the working of his providence; we rob our 
children of the good gift which he wills that 
they should abundantly enjoy, before respon- 
sibilities and duties, with the perspective of 
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futurity, come to press upon them with a load 
of cares; we wantonly throw away the honied 
drops which he would infuse into our own 
cup ; we injure the present temperament, and 
the future character, of those whom he has 
placed under our especial guardianship and 
care ; we prepare darts to transfix our own 
hearts ; we betray and abuse our trust. 

But is there the parent who would wilfully 
so rob his child ? The voice of love whispers 
no, in many a parental breast, and my page 
echoes the negative. There 'lives not the 
parent who would wilfully so rob his child, 
trifle with his own felicity, and contravene the 
purposes of his God. Why, then, have I 
strung together effects consequent upon con- 
duct which parents would disallow ? 

Not because I would conjure up ideal ter- 
rors, or deny the force of natural affection ; but 
because neglect, mal-government, or temper, 
ofttimes brings to pass, in effect, that which 
our indignation would boil to suppose perpe- 
trated by wilful or determined system. Do- 
mestic happiness cannot flourish where these 
its enemies exist; even the spontaneous and 
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flowing gaiety of childhood withers under their 
blast. 

Real, deep, and permanent family happi- 
ness can co-exist alone with religions training. 
The peaceful tranquillity of mind which reli- 
gion bestows, the principles which she im- 
plants, and the dispositions which she re- 
quires, nurse and foster happiness ; happiness 
re-acts again on its producing cause. 

It is religion alone which allies to happiness 
principles of self-renunciation. It was the 
Author of man alone who, having read him in 
his profoundest depths, could discover to him 
this secret concerning himself. 

All search after happiness, personal or so- 
cial, which would leave God out of the ques- 
tion, points its eye towards the passions. They 
are flattered, gratified, stimulated ; yet the 
object evades the search. One who better 
knew man, has propounded another system. 
It rises in dignity above all the schools. It is 
opposed to modern worldliness. It is the bri- 
dling of the passions ; their subjugation to 
principles, their amalgamation with affections, 
which he implants and hallows. He declares 
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that it 18 the forsaking of self, the adoption of 
principles which point beyond and above self, 
that will yield the truest happiness. 

If domestic felicity is to be deep and perma- 
nent, it must be enjoyed around the altar of 
God. Rightly has the poet styled such happi- 
ness — 
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Halcyon daughter of the skies."* 



Aim6 Martin casts his shrewd glance upon 
the large adult family of his nation, and, seer 
ing its disquietude of spirit, its lack of happi- 
ness and peace, he says, " Quel spectacle plus 
effrayant, que celui d'un peuple actif et vi- 
goureux se d6battant sans esp^rance dans les 
murs d'airain et de la fausse gloire de la per- 
sonality et de Pegoisme; ce spectacle nous 
le donnons au monde parceque la pens^e reli- 
gieuse nous manque, et la pens6e religieuse 
nous manque parce que les m^res ont oubli6 
de la d^poser sur le berceau de leurs enfans.'*t 

It is, I believe, an indisputable fact, that the 
least religious people of Europe is also the 
least domestic. 

Happiness (at least ordinarily) favours the 
* Coleridge. f L'Education des M^res. 
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growth and development of virtue. And, if the 
poet has sung of 
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Un lis que Forage a plants ;"* 



if indeed, adversity has sheltered buds of 
goodness, it has seldom been the adversity of 
moral storm. *^ As with the fruits of the soil, 
so with those of the heart," says a beautiful 
writer, " they ripen in the sun, but are blasted 
and withered by the frost and storm." 

Happiness is almost synonymous with love ; 
and love reproduces itself. He who breathes 
its healthy atmosphere sheds it around. *' Love 
is the fulfilling of the law ;" the sum total of 
virtue between man and man. 

That life which eloquently answers the 
poet's beautiful query. 
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What else can joy be, but the spreading joy ?" 



marks one who passed his early days cradled 
in the arms of benevolence. Sympathy and 
kindliness drew forth the first buddings of in- 
fantine benevolence, and nursed it till it 
reached the strength and proportions of prin- 
ciple. " 

* Lamartine. 
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The happy are they in whom an admiring 
love of all that is morally beautiful, and an 
eagerness in its pursuit, is most easily kindled. 
Happiness holds the mind in a quiescent state 
fiayourable to virtue. When that magnet of 
encouragement, hope, is held forth, there will 
be animated effort to meet every duty ; when 
love fires the soul, she will aspire after every 
grace ; when conscience is alive at her post, 
there will be a delicate shrinking from evil ; 
but hope, love, and conscience are damped, 
and, may be, well nigh extinguished, by the 
heavy gloom, or the ruffled aspect of the do- 
mestic sky. 

A good man has said, '' He who makes a 
child happier by half an hour is a co-worker 
with God." Another eminent writer has re- 
corded his opinion, that ''a happy childhood 
is the best preparation for after life." " It is," 
says he, *^ an auspicious inheritance. To have 
experienced that happiness is indeed procur- 
able, will largely work upon us in our deter- 
mination to procure it for others; whilst, to have 
known nothing but misery, is the most porten- 
tous condition under which life can start." 
Again he continues, " If it were desired to 
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lead a being to a ferocity and hardness which 
should recoil from no crime, and be immove- 
able to every sense of virtue and benevolence, 
the way would be to begin with harshness 
from th6 cradle :"* early to repress the bud- 
ding germ of his affections, to dry at its source 
the gushing fountain of benevolence. 

Heaven, the region of perfect and nninter- 
mitted bliss, is the scene of all that is holy. 
In another sphere wretchedness is coupled 
with malignity and vice. 

But the divine purposes, with regard to hap- 
piness, are not fully accomplished when she 
has rendered service to religion and to virtue ; 
they stretch further yet. Early felicity is a 
treasury and safeguard for the latent powers 
of mind ; they expand upon her soil, and grow 
into healthy and well-proportioned develop- 
ment. They are withered and repressed by 
the blast of storms. " The buds which spring 
from the bosom of winter are usually distorted 
and imperfect, whilst those which open under 
warmer suns are perfect in all their parts." 

* Home Education. — ^The editions vary, and I cannot 
answer for the precise words : the quotation is substan- 
tially correct. 
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It is a happy quiescence of condition that 
allows to originality of character a fair chance 
of unfolding to view. Harshness of role, and 
absence of affection, compel the young to slip 
along amidst the herd unnoticed and unno- 
ticeable. Ensconced behind the protective 
barrier which apprehensive fear has taught 
them to erect, chilled into icy coldness by 
long-repressed affections, native characteristics 
are little likely to present themselves to view. 
They can^ indeed, scarcely be evolved. It is 
kindliness of system, and its attendant happi- 
ness, that permits and invites the development 
of individual variety. 

Parental authority, resting upon the decree 
of Jehovah, will be supported and graced in 
its exercise, and rendered permanent and sta- 
ble in its character, by family happiness ; for 
such happiness, if real and deep, co-exists with 
family religion, with family union, and with 
sound moral training. It accompanies and in- 
dicates parental love, wisdom and principle, it 
softens the sternpess of rule, and smooths the 
difficulties and eases the labours of education. 

Where it is enjoyed in large degree, it so 
softens the character of government, that self- 
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will learns to welcome the curb; little de- 
rangements are easily re-adjusted, and cor- 
rected failings become mementos of parental 
love. 

Happy childhood introduces and perpetuates 
domestic happiness in maturer years. It opens 
the way for friendship between parent and 
child when the days of inequality and depend- 
ance shall have passed away. It is the base, 
the sure base, of true and lasting power — 
power whose seat is in the heart. It must 
be so, for it is allied with all that commands 
.reverence and engages love, with all that 
brings man into near and hallowed connexion 
with his God, the connexion which throws 
sanctity over all human ties. Coleridge 
writes, " No emperor hath power to pre- 
scribe laws for the heart." A parent has such 
power. 

The amount of domestic happiness may dif- 
fer, but there is no neutral ground. This in- 
estimable blessing most be possessed in some 
degree, or the family will be the scene of 
"sorrow, gloom, and storms." One class of 
principles or another must prevail. There 
must be the radiation of love, or there will be 
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selfishness. Government must be softened by 
benevolence and guided by principle, or it will 
degenerate into the mere force of will exer- 
cised on rebel spirits. There must be sense 
of responsibility and duty, or there will be a 
mere selfish scramble to push and jostle along 
the path of life. In fine, the great standard 
of religion must fix the aim, or there will be 
the wild and fitful rule of passion. God has 
leagued blessing with duty, (virttis sua merces^) 
and we cannot separate the two; we cannot 
take the boon and shirk the condition. 

"he bonheur ne peut pas Itre otL la vertu n'est pas." 

We glance beyond the day of childhood ; 
we observe him whom a holy, happy, and 
united family have reared ; we mark his steps; 
he goes forth to bless his fellow men. Calm, 
tranquil, at peace with God, and loving men, 
he holds his even course. His life is virtue 
and its close is joy. 

Our eyes follow another direction. They 
fix on him who has been robbed of early hap- 
piness : and, as they trace his progress, it may 
be that they find the injury coeval with his 
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life. He has escaped from the withering cold- 
ness, the stern rule, or harsh bondage which 
grieved his childhood ; but he has hardly es- 
caped from the dispositions and the character 
which they induced. If this be so, there is no 
season in his life in which he may " quaff the 
cup of joy." His soured spirit sheds its own 
acrimony ; for how can he lavish upon his 
fellow-men other than that which is his own 
portion ? Unblessed himself, it is not he who 
will bless mankind. 

This is a startling picture. I say not that 
it is a necessary one. I say not that he who 
has been robbed of early bliss never oversteps 
the barrier which stands between him and its 
after attainment ; that he whose childhood has 
been unblessed, never diffuses blessing in his 
maturity; that if Heaven^s earliest delegates 
betray their trust, there is no channel left 
through which the spirit that they have 
wounded may receive balm. Forbid it, that 
from my pen should &11 assertions alike sacri- 
legious and untrue. Yet have I painted the 
probable, the natural, the usual result of cer- 
tain causes. 
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One closing hint I give, and leave the sub- 
ject. 

Relative character is fraught with good or 
evil to our kind ; and relative character is 
formed on personal character. 
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ON FAMILY UNION. 



God's oldest institution — Institution of the family a safe- 
guard for the order of society — Our duty to follow out 
God's designs, by making family union deep and in- 
ternal — Religion the only sure base for such family 
union — Union between parents — Closeness and exten- 
siveness of union between parent and child — God's 
purposes respecting it — Future destinies of parent 
and child interwoven — A parent's means for uniting 
child with child in infancy — Later the bond tightens ; 
its hallowed character recognized — The spirit of love 
must be infused, before the principle is taught as a 
moral duty — ^The power of the principle of love — A 
season of danger — By whom safely passed — Life's 
evening, and its morrow. 
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Together from that source above 
Shall drink community of love, 

10 • 
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Union of purpose, will, and mind. 

Each thought, each wish, in him combined." 

Rectory of Valbhead. 

'' Around each pure domestic shrine 
Bright flowers of Eden bloom and twine; 
Our hearts are altars alL'' 

Christian Year. 

It is a peculiar bond which draws together 
the members of the domestic group. It has 
not its parallel. No other such exists, or 
can exist, in the various phases which society 
wears. 

The family is an institution immediately 
from God, the most ancient which he has 
given to us. Originating beneath the walls 
of paradise, it will be coeval with our planet. 

The depravity of man, the missionaries of 
Satan, the change of empires, and the shock 
of revolutions, have assailed it in vain. Po- 
verty cannot shake it. The parental and the 
conjugal sentiment stand proof through all 
the wretchedness of want. Though that 
wretchedness be increased, By the multiplica- 
tion of numbers, still the family hangs toge- 
ther ; still man seeks the solace of domestic 

E 
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loye. I have before me some lines which 
Monti puts into the mouth of Caius Gracchus : 
they illustrate the truth I am stating, and I 
quote them. 

" E vol Romani 
Vol che carcbi di ferro a dura morte 
Per la patria la vita ognor ponete ; 
Vol, signori del mondo, altro nel mondo 
Non poBsedete (perch^ tor non puossi) 
Che I'aria e il raggio della luce. Errante 
Per le campagne e di fame cadenti 
Pietosa e mesta compagnia vi fanno 
Le squallide consorte e i nudi figli 
Che domandono pane."* 

God's will is» that the family should subsist 
on earth, and till time has run his course it 
shall do so. 

We find the family sentiment so deeply im- 
planted in man, that it braves every shock. 

Eastern Mahometanism, and Western So- 
cialism attack it. They overpower it in indi- 
Tiduals, but they cannot drive it from our 
world. Each new relation tightens the bonds 
of pre-existing ones. 

* Cajo Gracco, Atto iii. 
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" And for the mother's sake the child is dear. 
And dearer is the mother for the child."* 

When life and action are no more, the very 
dust of the family mingles in one vault. When 
God saved a handful of persons to repeople 
the desolated earth, he paid respect to the 
order of his own providence; it was a family 
that he preserved. 

A large proportion of his enactments, his 
promises, and his recorded dealings, have rela- 
tion to the family. 

The tree may be shaken by the earthquake, 
lopped by the knife, or mutilated by the storm, 
yet, if the seat of vitality, the collet, be un- 
touched, though its growth be repressed for a 
summer, it will bourgeon and flourish again ; 
but let that small spot where vegetable life 
concentrates be destroyed, and the withering 
branches will soon proclaim that irremediable 
mischief has been done. 

Even so kingdoms may rise and fall, go- 
vernments may change. These are conven- 
tional and mutable ; and society, though 

* Coleridge, on the hirth of his son. 

E 2 
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shaken for the moment, will speedily re-adjust 
itself; but let the domestic bond be loosened, 
and where shall be found the principle which 
shall hold mankind together ? 

We bless Him who has secured its perma- 
nence and its strength. It is ours to follow out 
to the utmost his designs. 

Would we reap the full benefit of this beau- 
tiful arrangement, and draw from its deep 
source all the happiness which it is intended 
to convey, we must not rest in union merely 
external. 

Union, which is the consequence alone of 
circumstance and relative condition, which is 
compelled by these, and which, though visited 
perhaps by an occasional touch of affection or 
instinctive fondness, is yet unsoldered by ce- 
ment more hallowed or more binding, falls 
far— oh, how far ! — below the purposes of Him 
who instituted the family bond. 

That family union which will alone answer 
the purposes of God, and bestow the full des- 
tined amount of happiness or benefit on man, 
must be grounded upon some principle more 
stable and less selfish than any which earth 
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can offer, and it must be guarded by the 
same. 

It will be called to weather many a storm ; 
it must have a good foundation ; it will be 
chilled by the cold atmosphere of the world, it 
must have internal vitality and warmth; it 
will be attacked by passion, selfishness, and 
self-will, it must be armed with the superiority 
and dignity of rectitude ; around it must be 
the halo of Divine sanction. 

It is not on earth, nor amongst earthly pas- 
sions, that we shall find a principle so elevated, 
so pure, so constant, so consistent, so self-re- 
nouncing, as to offer a safe basis for such union 
as we contemplate. 

We turn our eyes elsewhere in the search. 
Religion stands ready to supply us with that 
which we desire. It gives us grand, because 
hallowed, principles; it teaches us our true 
responsibilities ; it adds to the strength and 
depth of natural affection, and ennobles, be- 
cause it sanctifies it. 

Beligion must be the foundation and the 
cement of family union. 

That will be strong which is ratified by 
Heaven; that will be abiding which points 
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thither; those principles which are caught 
from heaven's own fount will warm affection, 
prompt to self-denying devotedness to others, 
nerve effort, and guard integrity. The moral 
repose of consistency will ensue, when " un* 
derneath are the everlasting arms." That 
garden will flourish on which the sun of piety 
shines. 

I must assume that oneness exists between 
parents ; that they throw into common stock 
for the benefit of the rising family, their 
powers, talents, and affections. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand ; it will be 
vain to attempt to carry that into the ramifi- 
cations which does not exist in the root. The 
more entire the oneness of principle, volition, 
and design between them, and the greater 
their power for all the purposes of good go- 
vernment. 

Then let us, as parents, create, promote, 
breathe forth the spirit of union. Let our 
children surround us as a circle, every part of 
whose circumference is closely woven together 
and connected with ourselves as its centre. 
Let us be literally its centre. 

Let us be to them the fountain of enjoy- 
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ment, of love, of sympathy ; the teachers and 
patterns of moral right. Let us be on earth 
all to oar children. Let us be linked with 
every principle, with every emotion, with 
every hope, with every affection. Let all that 
is dear to them, all that gives pleasure to 
their existence, be associated with ourselves. 
With us be it with holy and with cautious 
reverence to open their earliest communica- 
tions with their Heavenly Parent, to declare 
to them their immortality, to explain to them 
the state and conditions of their present pro- 
bation, to lead them to the fount of help and 
grace, to point out to them the claims which 
God makes upon them, and the bright destiny 
which he holds before them. 
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That our eternity may be 

To rise in heaven like stars at night ! 

And tread a living path of light."* 



Can we conceive a relationship opening 
under circumstances more favourable to deep, 
intimate, and endearing union? Entire de- 
pendence and perfect confidence on one side, 

* N. P.WiUis. 
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are answered by ability, affection, and expe- 
rience on the other. Instincts are strong. 

God purposes that the union opening under 
circumstances of such endearment, provided 
as groundwork on which much is to be 
wrought and raised, and destined to be inter* 
minable, should be of the closest and nearest 
kind, that it should call forth the holiest and 
deepest feelings of the heart. 

Even so let it be. Let it work widely. 
Let it enter into all the ramifications of the 
family. As roseate drops shed into water 
mingle with and tint the whole, so pervading 
throughout the family circle, be the still richer 
hue of family love. 

" If ere there be a human tear 
From passion's dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel's cheek ; 
Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head."* 

So sang the northern bard, and though his 
morality be ofttimes faulty or defective, yet 
surely then his lay told truth.. A parent looks 

* Sir W. Scott. " Lady of the Lake." 
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upon his child ; his soul fills with the swelling 
thought, mine for ever. . His eye darts into 
futurity, reads bright promise there, sees his 
own destiny closely interwoven with that of 
bis offspring, recognises all his responsibility, 
rejoices in all his hopes, and with a fondness 
of endearment which none other can know, 
feels himself united with their objects. So is 
he bound to each, and so would he bind each 
to all. Those who are to land together on the 
other shore of time, must not be dissevered 
here. There will be progress en massey joys 
in common, objects at which all in union aim, 
reciprocal affections, united sentiments. In 
the family, as in the church, no pilgrim will 
travel alone. Common interests, a common 
head, a common goal, how should progress be 
lonely? How should hearts beat singly? 
With us it rests that pulsation shall respond 
to pulsation, that the tread through life shall 
beat even time. 

Our cares commence in infancy. Ourselves 
the planet round which our satellites revolve, 
the fountains of love and of law ; we hold in 
our hands the means of uniting child with 
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cfaild. By identifying the interests of each 
with the interests of all, and the happiness of 
each with the happiness of all ; by allowing 
each in tarn to reap the -little services of an- 
other, or to know the gratification of yielding 
them, by manifesting equal afiection to all, we 
shall spread the leaven of uniting love. And 
as age advances, as young souls become con* 
scious of their destinies, the bond tightens* 
Hallowed in the counsels of Deity, from the 
hour when the infant eye, in unconscious 
vacuity first met our ardent gaze, its sacred 
character is gradually recognized by all whom 
its links embrace. The feeble vision which 
erst could scarcely stretch beyond the disk of 
its immediate planet, now learns to fix itself, in 
longing reverence, on the great sun round 
which we all revolve, and though the un- 
earthly splendour may sometimes dazzle its 
weak eye, and it may turn to rest awhile upon 
our paler light, upon the mitigated and re- 
flected rays which we supply ; yet its glance 
will dart onward again, and will strengthen 
with the effort, till it mingles habitually with 
our own. 
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" In the eternal distance blending bright. 
Our darling's hope and oars for love and joy and 
praise 






The eye and hope of each centres in one 
point. 

Where are the closest unions found on 
earth ? They exist when circumstances bind 
the sympathies of men together. Our fears 
are attacked by menaced invasion ; how do 
we merge our many differences in a mutual 
league of defence ! Our hopes are stimulated 
by a scheme of promise ; how do we unite to 
effect it ! Our wishes are directed to a com- 
mon object; zealously do we combine to 
attain it. 

But where on earth shall be found circum- 
stances which so bind the sympathies of men 
together, as do those which have reference to 
scenes beyond the grave ? And where shall 
these be relatively felt in such force as in 
the family? Its members ushered into a 
common probation, all sensible of the same 
weakness and exposed to the same risks, the 
same aids open to all, the same parental love and 
experience shielding and guiding all — the eye 
of each pointed upon the same future home. 
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the bright joys of heaven the aim of each and 
all — " One Lord, one faith, one baptism/' for 
all — shall not the children of one womb feel 
their brotherhood ? 

" Our hearths are altars all/' 

It is around the altar of the Lord that uniting 
love draws its closest bonds. 

But these bonds must be felt before childish 
comprehension shall have learned their hal- 
lowed nature, before they shall be recognized 
in all their sacred and enduring force. The 
spirit of love must be infused, before the prin- 
ciple can be taught as a moral duty, before 
there is intelligence to comprehend the urgent 
motives on which it rests. 

And love is easily infused, though it may be 
slow to come at bidding. If we breathe it 
forth the atmosphere will spread. 
. Love is to the family, what sap is to the 
tree. The cohesion of the vegetable particles 
may exist while the mass is lifeless. It is 
when the vital sap is transfused through the 
organised cohesion that the plant bids fair for 
healthy and for rapid growth ; it is when love 
as a vital principle sustains and vivifies the 
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organisation which holds the family together, 
that the eye of the beholder may discern pro- 
gressive growth, may see the germ of many a 
shoot of promise. 

Family love, cemented by family religion, 
places in our hands a power which shall be 
almost omnipotent in its workings. It enables 
us to act upon some of the secret springs of 
character; with gigantic yet gentle force to 
carry before us the strength of passion, or 
bend it into the channel that we desire; it 
kindles a flame which shall melt before its 
genial warmth, much of the hard and stubborn 
ore of nature. 

There exists no principle which can act like 
love. The efiects of necessity, fear, or shame, 
are low in character and limited in extent. 
It is the principle of love, gentle but strong, 
which carries all before it. It is a sacred 
talisman. 

Air, the most subtle of all fluids, insinuates 
itself everywhere with imperceptible gentle- 
ness ; yet, when used as a concentrated force, 
it is that agent by which man achieves some 
of his mightiest operations. Love in the 
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moral world, is what air is in the natural 
world,-~equally gentle, insinuating, pervading, 
and not less powerful in the results which it 
obtains. 

It is a law which holds on earth, that all 
which is valuable demands its price, and hangs 
upon conditions. We cannot induce or main- 
tain such union without tendering an equi- 
valent. 

If nature teaches the child to concede affec- 
tion to his parent, to place in him unbounded 
trust, and to reverence him without question ; 
— the affection originating in instinct, must 
be held in continuity by a thousand tender 
sympathies ; confidence must be preserved by 
a scrupulous care never to abuse it; esteem 
must be rendered permanent by being me- 
rited. 

Perhaps a more heavy blow is never aimed 
at family affection, than by parental partiality, 
or inequality in dealing with the young group. 
Guilty in this respect, we are instantly dis- 
covered. We are no longer regarded as the 
wise, upright, and affectionate guardians, in 
whose hands all are safe. Suspicion creeps in. 
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self-love is alarmed, our justice stands im- 
peached. Distrust, jealousy, and a posture of 
defence, take the place of love. 

But faithful to our trust, we have generated 
the spirit of deep and uniting affection ; we 
have sought to work out the divine will with 
regard to family relationship ; all looks fair — 
yet a critical time draws on. 

" Time rolls his ceaseless course/' 

and as he rolls, brings changes in the phases 
of our domestic planet. 

Children who were once dependent upon us 
alone, begin now to find enjoyments which do 
not originate with us. Other affections and 
other sympathies than those of which we are 
the objects are now known to them. Instincts 
have died away; new appetites arise; self 
love is strong ; new powers are developed ; 
observation and judgment are alive ; our im- 
perfections are discovered. But if it be oft- 
times a season of danger, it is not so for us. 
We are safe ; we are guaranteed against its 
effects; we early gained a stronghold upon 
their love, confidence, and esteem. Our con- 
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duct has been such as to preserve these^^senti- 
ments in vivid fervour ; and the development 
of new powers and new affections will but 
confirm the empire which we hold in their 
hearts. 

" As known the earliest and esteemed the most." 

That which was at first accorded blindly 
will now be rendered with the eyes open; 
that which was formerly the affection of child- 
hood, Sowing instinctively as a consequence of 
dependence, (and which, like all belonging to 
that fickle age, would have withered unless it 
had been constantly fed,) has now ripened into 
the deep, abiding, and grateful love, of hearts 
which feel all that they owe. The esteem once 
yielded in unquestioning simplicity, as a mere 
concomitant of affection, has now become a 
principle of reverence accorded to acknow- 
ledged worth. 

The grand motives of religion give stability, 
consistency, and security to that union which 
is based upon them. 

Where holy union has existed, our children 

'^ With many a retrospection blest," 

6 
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will love to honour and to tend the evening of 
our age. 

" Ever the richest tenderest ^ow 
Sets round th' autumnal sun — 
But there sight fails : no heart may know 
The bliss when life is done."* 

• Christian Year. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ON PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 

A tyrant of man's creation — Reasons accounting for the 
supremacy of fashion — ^The leading of fashion fatal 
— A tide in the moral world — Its turn — It has wrought 
wrecks — ^The democratic principle — It was cradled in 
the family — Its effects in the family — Moral training 
requires parental authority — God has vested authority 
in parents* hands — His means of guarding it from 
abuse — Consent of ages vests power with parents — 
No escape from parental responsibility — An old error 
— Reaction — Has issued in another error — A glance 
down the vista of life — Effects of wise exercise of pa- 
rental rule — A successful issue secured by obedience 
to the appointed means — The right character of pa- 
rental rule. 
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In cottages and halls in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth. 
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Were precious, and inculcated with care. 
There dwelt a sage call'd Discipline. His head 
Not yet by time completely silvered o'er 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth. 
But strong for service still, and unimpaired. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Pla/d on his lips ; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love.'' 

COWPER. 

" Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule." 

Kirk White. 

Many tyrants have stalked the earth ; each 
has been powerful for a short-lived day, each 
has risen in stern supremacy over numbers 
weaker than himself, and each has been 
deemed a public scourge. But one master 
whom inconsistent man has courted for him- 
self, has borne it with greater rigour than 
they all. Fashion is the tyrant of man*s own 
creation. To him it is left great in powers of 
exaction, great in ascendency over reason, 
conscience, feeling, to enslave in unconscious 
or in welcome captivity, to bind in willing 
chains not the giddy multitude alone, but the 
noble and the good. Principle herself, usually 
arrayed against him, his uncompromising foe, 

F 2 
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is sometimes bettered in the struggle. His 
Proteus-like attacks take her at unawares, his 
insinuating weapons stab through the joints of 
her armour ; his fascinations dim her vision ; 
but though from time to time she may bow 
under a stroke, or mourn a defeat, yet she 
gains and she shall gain in the struggle. Her 
strength is augmented by that which she 
takes from her losing foe. Let her but put 
forth her might, and stand upon her watch, 
and he quails before her keen determined 
glance. 

But Principle strong in the might of heaven» 
clearsighted as holiness herself, is a rare visi- 
tant on earth ; her strength is lessened by the 
mortal garb which she assumes, and her vision 
is obscured by the mortal passions which in- 
tervene between her eye and the objects on 
which she would gaze. It is not till, disen- 
cumbered of these, she has gained her own 
heavenly heights, that she shall find herself 
invulnerable, that she shall cease to mourn her 
wounds. 

But for her foe, he bears it easily ; for man 
too weak to stand alone, yet too timid, too 
grovelling, and too sinful to seek his strength 
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from heaven, makes for himself in fashion the 
JGrod that he desires. Infirm of purpose, he 
seeks stability in the movement of the many ; 
his stock of moral courage small, he shelters 
himself under the wing of a host ; low in ten- 
dencies, he acts with those whose aim stretches 
no further thau his own ; sinful in propensi- 
ties, he leagues himself with his like ; sympa- 
thetic and imitative, he follows the crowd. 
Fashion is the power to whom he bows, whose 
origin is passed in silence, whose claims are 
obeyed without investigation, whilst those 
which they supersede are lost in oblivion. 
Fashion reigns, his fiat goes forth ; it is heard 
in the public voice, action hastens to obey, 
thought herself dares scarcely ponder, the 
good and the wise are sometimes hauled into 
his involuntary service. 

" And slaves succeed to slaves througli years of endless 
toU." 

Is this true? Let us look round, let us 
glance backwards. We shall see that it has 
sometimes happened in the history of man, 
that the public voice has been raised so high, 
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SO long, SO loud, that it has in the ears of 
numbers become as the voice of a God ; it has 
drowned, silenced, driven into oblivion the 
heavenly oracles, and elevated itself into their 
place ; and this happens still, for the features 
of humanity do not change ; its weakness 
would still seek support by intertwining with 
the many, its imperfections still seek sanction 
under the shelter of a host, its imitative pro- 
pensities gratification within its own low 
standard ; it would still lose in common for- 
getfulness truths and principles which would 
constrain its native propensities, and demand 
efibrts which nature does not love. 

The voice of fashion drowning conscience 
and silencing consideration, is ofttimes fatal to 
the race ; for as man, whether regarded in- 
dividually or collectively, is not infallibly 
good, wise, or long-sighted, it is but too often 
deceptive. 

A peculiar style of thinking, feeling, speak- 
ing, acting, may obtain and prevail throughout 
two or three generations. Fashion as a tide 
may set in in its support; a tacit compact 
may exist with respect to it ; none may ques- 
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tion what all hold true ; or if a few daring 
voices do arise, they are lost or silenced by 
the rushing sound of the advancing waters. 

A crisis arrives, a chain of circumstances, 
like moral alps, presents a barrier, and turns 
the tide ; it rolls backward with impetus equal 
to that which marked its advancing course, 
and the two or three generations succeeding, 
find, or think they find, that truth and wisdom 
lie at the opposite pole. The public voice 
may be delusive. The adage '^Vox populi 
vox Dei," may prove untrue. 

Why these remarks ? May I not hope that 
the intelligence of my reader has already 
discerned their applicability to my subject, 
and has anticipated my reply, as with me he 
has turned his eyes upon such a tide, which 
broad and mighty, is rolling now, which has 
affected religion and politics, and swept over 
nations and churches. 

Yes, such a tide is rolling now. And whence 
gathered the many little waves which formed 
its flood ? They gathered around each family 
hearth, and mustered their united strength 
when they had gained a vent from each do- 
mestic dwelling. 
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Already are there symptoms of an ebb; 
nay, already has that ebb commenced; but 
many a family has been wrecked upon the 
broad waters, and many another may be 
stranded ere they turn. May some be found 
sentinels on post to watch and gire the alarm ; 
may some friendly lighthouse raise its beacon 
to mark the dangers of the main. 

The democratic principle has indeed rolled 
its flood upon the shores of Europe ; the crest 
upon its topmost wave has borne gay colours 
and a luring name, it marked the rush of 
ruin, but men ycleped it liberty, and gaily on 
it rolled as they hailed it on its way. 

That dynasties have been swept from earth, 
that her broad plains have been fertilised 
by the blood of her sons, that a spirit has 
been stirred too deep and too pervading to be 
soon lulled again ; these are no subjects for 
my page ; I will be guiltless of invasion into 
a territory beyond my own. Whether the 
democracy of the nineteenth century has 
blessed or cursed the earth, is no question for 
my pen to decide. 

But if the principle which has swept so 
broadly over the church of God and the king- 
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doms of the world was cradled in the family, 
I am pointed to my province; if it is nursed 
there still, my pen may not be silent: for 
entering there, its breath is pestilence ; it at- 
tacks the most hallowed of all bonds, it seeks 
to level those distinctions, and to abolish or 
obscure the sacred character of those relations 
which God has himself appointed ; it cannot 
co-exist with the sentiment of reverence; it 
makes obedience irksome to the child, and 
throws question around the subject of pa- 
rental rule ; it saps the very foundations of 
family happiness and personal worth, and 
thereby of national happiness and worth ; for 
when the springs dry up, the unfed lake will 
itself ere long dry also ; it arrays itself against 
the counsel of Jehovah, and in so doing it 
must rebound in mischief upon itself, for ''there 
is no knowledge, nor wisdom, nor understand* 
ing against the Lord ; he is of one mind, and 
who shall turn him ?" 

What is the counsel of Jehovah? He 
unites in near and tender bonds two indivi- 
duals ; he surrounds them with a young group. 
He calls upon them to guard, to educate and 
develop the mind, heart, and conscience of 
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each child of that group, and to lead each to 
the accomplishment of the different ends of 
his existence here, and to the realisation of 
a bright destiny of joy hereafter. 

Is this an onerous charge? but elasticity is 
given to meet the burden, and means are af* 
forded, by the use of which the grand duties 
of the relationship may be discharged. 

The child is not born alone ; the affection 
which is to shield and foster it, comes with it 
its twin sister. This birth of sentiments si* 
multaneous with the birth of the child, con*- 
verts what would else have been a sense of 
burden into continual delight. 

Of the mother it may be said in the poet's 
language, 

''Earth has not 
An emblem of devotedness like hers."* 

Would the lowliest peasant who, exhausted 
by daily toil, yet foregoes her nightly rest 
to watch and soothe a suffering child, resign 
him ? The tear of emotion which starts into 
her eye, and the intense anxiety which shades 

• N. P. Willis. 
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ber featares, as she regards some crisis in 
his disease, answer the question. The flicker- 
ing taper may expire, the dawning day may 
call her unrefreshed limbs to laboar again, but 
she presses the dear infant to her breast, and 
cherishes him who doubles her toil. Even 
this poor mother finds the maternal senti- 
ment stronger than the large demands made 
upon it. The same instinct leaps and bounds 
with delight in her heart, who in ease of cir- 
cumstances and condition looks upon her 
healthy child. 

That child no mere representative of animal 
life, no mere '' atome pensant," (as Lamartine 
has styled himself,) but a being with moral 
sentiments which are to be developed, with 
momentous destinies at stake, needs a moral 
training which demands more than the senti- 
ment of affection can alone afford. 

Weak and wayward, ignorant and propense 
to ill, he needs direction and control. The 
exercise of authority, alone may meet his case. 
Jehovah's wisdom has constituted parents the 
rulers of their progeny. 

Power never rested in safer hands. Never 
did human wisdom, in sanctioning authority, 
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interpose so secure and continual a check upon 
its abuse, as did he who when he gave an un- 
resisting and defenceless being into the absolute 
power, of a parent, warmed that parent's heart 
with love. 

The necessity for parental rule, with the 
consequent duty to exercise it, and to require 
the corresponding one of filial obedience, has 
been recognised by the moral sense of man- 
kind ; from a date prior to the promulgation 
of the law, the divine mind has been known 
upon the subject; feeble, erring, ignorant 
childhood has from the birth of the first babe 
till now, demonstrated its need of the control 
and guidance of superior minds ; the common 
moral sense has vested the power where the 
responsibility lies, and has looked to those to 
control who are to guide and cherish it. The 
clinging ivy receives support only as it obeys 
the devious windings of the oak, so has it 
been held that childhood should hang upon 
its stays. But a mist of doubt and obscurity 
has fallen upon that which has till now been 
held so plain. The parent's hand, obedient to 
a mind misled, has loosened the rein; the 
child, default a better guide, but a follower 
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Still, has obeyed, what? Every passion that 
spoke within, every influence that acted with- 
out. 

The law of nature, which is the law of God, 
forbids that weakness and immaturity should 
be emancipated from control. Can it be mat- 
ter of option, whether we his constituted de- 
legates will recognise his appointment and 
ourselves carry it into effect? or whether, 
heedless of our guardianship, we refuse to ac- 
cept the authority which he has vested in our 
hands, and thereby make it over to every 
passing chance that may come to bear upon 
our children, to every in-born caprice that 
lifts a voice within their spirits ? 

Never can we escape our responsibilities, 
though we may refuse the means by which we 
are to meet them ; still must we be the con- 
stituted guardians of childhood, though we 
be unconscious of our trust ; still on us must 
hang a nation's destinies, though we wot not 
that on us they hang. 

. Shall we close our eyes upon our duties ? 
Shall it be nought to us that we may bless a 
world? Shall we throw our office to the 
winds ? Shall we idly stand to mark the ruin 
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which it was ours to avert ? Shall the eye of 
God be fixed upon us whilst we in unconscious 
vacuity mark it not? Shall his voice in solemn 
accents tell us of our trust, and impart to us 
our power whilst we heed him not ? 

These things shall not be so ; we are awake ; 
we are alive ; we are in earnest : and though 
it may be that we have been caught by the 
fascination ofa common error, we are feeling 
after truth. 

Whence arose this common error.? It 
originated in the reaction which followed a 
previous error. 

There was a day when family government, 
limited in extent as arbitary in character, con- 
sisted in the exercise of authority alone ; intel- 
ligence made a start, men saw that government 
must be addressed to the heart ; the aim was 
changed, but the mark was overshot. A 
specious system arose, it was marked by soft 
and pleasant names, which concealed its falla- 
cies under its smoothness ; it abandoned a 
sound and heaven-appointed principle in fa- 
vour of others lovely, useful, and good as ad- 
juncts, but worse than vain when unsupported 
by that which it discarded ; it has fascinated 
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and entangled many; but we have seen be- 
yond the spell, we have looked into the centre 
of the web — shall we not take our lesson ? 

We glance down the vista of life, we mark 
its important objects, its probationary charac- 
ter, its eventful issue ; and impressed with a 
solemn sense of the comprehensiveness of our 
duties as educators, warmed with living love, 
and earnest to secure the utmost amount of 
real good to our offspring, we accept the 
means which God has given us for our work ; 
we accept the authority which rests upon his 
sanction, which has been recognised by the 
common sense of ages, and which is almost 
forced upon our reception by the necessity of 
the case. 

We will not " sow to the wind " lest we 
" reap the whirlwind." 

"To tell my child," says a writer on this 
subject, " that I his parent, appointed by God 
and man, to be his instructor, guide, and go- 
vernor, am to be judged by his imbecility— 
that he is to receive no opinion upon my au- 
thority — that he is to examine my opinions 
and judge for himself — that he is not to believe 
or do what I tell him, unless I can prove it to 

10 
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his understanding ; if I wished to produce in 
manhood a proud free-thinker or a lawless 
democrat, this is the method I would use." 

We would form a nobler character, and we 
follow other means. 

Heavenly wisdom, designing that man 
should be trained to his utmost capabilities, 
has declared, " It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth." Let us trace 
some of its advantages, as they regard the 
family at large, and as they respect the per- 
sonal character of each of its individual mem- 
bers. 

Family unity is guarded by parental au- 
thority, though its vitality may be in other 
principles. It has been beautifully said of the 
church : '' If her trunk had been split and her 
roots dissevered, how should she have become 
the greatest of the trees of the forest ?"* As 
with the church so with the family, unity 
must rest upon authority, though the vitality 
of both be elsewhere. 

Again, wise and equal parental rule dis- 
pensing even-handed justice in the family, 
mingling the interests of all, ever at hand as 

* Wilberforce. 
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a final appeal, ready for exertion as each rising 
case demands it, must promote family happi- 
ness. 

. And for its efiects on personal character, 
they are yet more important. 

Moral greatness has nsually been nursed in 
the soil of early discipline. He who has at- 
tained to moral elevation above his fellow 
men, has usually learned as his first lesson 
to obey. The habit of obedience to wise and 
equal rule calls forth the immediate exercise 
of some of the virtues ; it teaches self-control, 
patience, docility, self-denial ; it tells also 
indirectly upon others, keeping the mind, 
temper, and dispositions, in a quiescent state 
favourable to their development. Eminence 
in excellence has been ordinarily based upon 
docility in youth. The greatly good have 
seldom been taken from those who were early 
lawless. The step to self-control, the very 
essence of moral greatness, is best made from 
the affectionate rule of wise parents. 

Consistency of character is favoured by 
early discipline. The wild will and fitful ca- 
price, which mark the unregulated mind and 
changeful character of the man, whisper that 

G 
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there was defect in early guidance. He whose 
after life holds a calm and even course, tells 
that the vessel was guided for him till he had 
well learned to steer himself. " La grand 
arte della vita consiste vel ben quidare I'in- 
quieta mente." 

There are moments during training when 
the strength of inclination or temptation would 
overbear all argument and drown the voice of 
conscience; authority steps in and does her 
subject a service which he could receive alone 
through her medium. 

Reverence of character, so essential to 
moral tutelage, is formed by early subjection 
to a rule which is holy, wise, and equal. Such 
subjection teaches youth its true position, re- 
veals to it its own peculiar features, fosters 
docility, modesty, and veneration; characteris- 
tics without which there can be little virtue 
and no religion. He who in the years of his 
imbecility has been used to yield to persuasion, 
rather than obey command, will hardly learn 
submission in those of his maturity. Insub- 
ordination in the family introduces insubor- 
dination in the church and state. Slight 
veneration for a parent leads to lack of rever- 
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ence for God himself. The ball continaes to 
move in the line of its projection, or rather it 
does not double back its course ; so the di« 
rection first given to character will mark the 
line of its advance. 

Thoughtfulness of mind, and judgment with 
all her sobriety, are fostered bj lessons of 
early submission. They- cannot consist with 
the indulgence of headstrong will or fitful 
impulse. The mind must be called home 
from her vagaries, truth must be shown in 
sober colours, the mists which self-will and 
passion hang around moral and intellectual 
vision, must be cleared away, thought with 
her ally conscience must have fair play, then 
sobriety of mind and soundness of judgment 
may be induced. 

Would we see our children rise in moral 
proportions of beauty and of strength, we 
must accept the means and use the tools which 
God has furnished and prescribed. 

Prompt obedience must respond to wise and 
firm and holy rule. 

These must form the nerve — the frame- 
work of a system which is vivified by other 
principles. 

G 2 
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I see the new grown man called to the 

duties of life from the paternal roof. In his 

eye is hope and expectation, and yet it is 

dimmed betimes by the tear of affection, his 

heart swells with emotion, as he is ready to 

say, 

" Afiile vertueuz qui formas mon enfiuice 
A I'amour des humains k la crainte de Dieu 
Trop t6t je t'abandonne.* 

There must be rule; let its exercise be 
affectionate, decided, prompt, uniform, gentle, 
holy. Affectionate, or it will grate upon the 
sympathies of life ; decided, for obedience will 
be prompt and cheerful only when paid to 
power which is unwavering and unyielding ; 
prompt, for so alone can it meet the necessi- 
ties of the governed ; uniform, for then alone 
will they anticipate and respect its demands ; 
gentle, for harshness withers love, and pro- 
vokes rebellion ; holy, for so alone will it find 
sanction from heaven. 

He who has well ruled his family may 
await in calmness the evening of his life. 
He may take into his lips the poet's words : 

* Lamartine. 
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'' Alors, le front charg€ de guirlandes fan^^ 
Tel qu'un yieil olivier panni ses rgetons^ 
Je verrai de mes fils lea briUanets ann^s 
Cacher mon tronc fl^tri sous leurs jeunes festons ! 
Alors j'entonnerai I'hymne de ma yieiUesse, 

•^ ^P *r ^* 

Et je m'endonmrai dans ma f(£licit^ I"* 

* Lamartine. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE OHARAOTER OF PARENTAL RULE. 

Human morality not parallel with divine — Christian 
ethics educate man to his highest capahilities^The 
christian code — Its demands upon courage and effort 
Parental power delegated only to be used in con- 
formity with the will of God — Such rule sanctioned 
by the eternal God — Our mutability demands an im- 
mutable standard — ^A lower part of the subject — Too 
much law — Collision and harshness — A home of 
blessedness. 



" Cette loi s^v^re et clement k la fois." 

Lamartine. 

" Who wrote upon my heart the line 
noidcfa, graVd on virtue's shrine. 
To make the human face divine.'' 

Law which bears date from heaven pre- 
cludes all question, and commands the rever- 
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ence of men. The code which was ratified 
above raay well bear to be enforced below. 

Parental rule mast be the rale of holiness, 
for so and so alone will it have Jehovah's 
sanction. 

Bat man, weak and finite, bound to earth, 
and propense to ill, would ever .and anon turn 
his eye from the pure holiness of heaven, and 
seek relief in a standard more akin with the 
conditions of his low estate. 

Hence it has arisen that principles have 
come into honour amongst men which are 
disallowed by God, that human ethics and 
divine command are not found to run in 
parallels, that the purest systems of human 
morality have not borne the test of Scripture, 
that in this age of the worid, when Christianity 
has shed her light, broad and clear, throughout 
our firmament, we yet see with obscured 
vision, that the temper of our age is not yet 
the temper of our lowly Lord. 

The spiritual empire of the philosophers of 
ancient Greece rested on morality more pure, 
refined, and intellectual, than man had ever 
known before beyond the confines of God*s 
favoured nation, save in the garden where in 
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unstained holiness he first basked under the 
eye of Deity. That empire dawned upon the 
world in her night of deepest darkness. Its 
crepuscule was a boon to earth ; but even the 
light which it cast, glimmering and modified 
though it waSy was found too strong for the 
Yulgar eye, and its requirements, far as they 
fell below the standard of heavenly holiness, 
were greater than the yulgar mind might 
bear. And for those who paid allegiance to 
its rule, it raised them abore the groyelling 
herd, but never could it restore '^ God's image 
in his degenerate creatures.'* 

Wilberforce has strikingly said of it, its 
efforts beautiful but ineffectual '^ to educaite 
men to do their duty, to love truth, to rever- 
ence God*s law written in their consciences, 
to detect and follow the lingering traces of 
aboriginal purity and happiness," shed by 
their &ilure a clearer light on those truths 
which man cannot attain, and prove them to 
be the exclusive consequence of divine illu- 
mination. 

Amongst its highest motives were those of 
emulation. Virtue, irrespectively of considera- 
tions of superiority, was scarcely thought of. 
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This truth is strikingly brought before our 
view in the celebrated line which Homer puts 
into the mouth of Glancus, when he re- 
counts to Diomedes his father's oft-repeated 
lesson : 

" Vain wisdom all and false philosophy/' 



It must vanish before the bright rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness as the stars of night be- 
fore the luminary of day. 

That sun has risen, the whole hemisphere 
glitters with his light. 

It remains to christian ethics, resting upon 
the sanction of the holy and eternal God, to 
educate man to his highest capabilities. These 
allow no compromise — no laxity ; they keep 
the eye fixed, and the nerve braced ; whilst 
they control conduct they elevate and purify 
motive ; but if their rule be stern, it is gentle 
also ; if it require sustained watchfulness and 
effort, it fosters benevolence and the kindly 
affections. The unity of principle, the moral 
harmony which was wanting to the spiritual 
empire of the Grecian philosophers, which 
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has been wanting to every system of virtue of 
human devising, it supplies. It presents no 
anomaly, it leaves no weak or undefended 
point, it lifts man above himself as a creature 
of passion, raises him to the dignity of real vir- 
tue, imparts to him the strength of consistency, 
overthrows the littleness of self, and makes 
him the devoted follower of his God, the bene- 
volent minister to his fellow. 

The standard of right which is embodied in 
the christian code is pure, and perfect, and un- 
selfish : it leaves no questionable, no defective 
principle, it follows us everywhere, it is ap- 
plicable to every act, and hallows all. Tran- 
quil, virtuous, and happy, will be the life 
which it regulates. It ennobles man whilst it 
makes him humble, it mingles sweet lowliness 
of mind with the highest attainments in grace, 
it invigorates the intellect whilst it purifies the 
heart. 

And what though its adoption demand un- 
wearying effort and a steady eye — What 
though it interfere with a worldly code of ho- 
nour, and in calm dignity set aside the maxims 
which are usual with men — What though to 
meet its requirements in the face of a world 
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which Bmiles to hide its envy, ask moral cou- 
rage — to wage a coDBtant warfare with our- 
BelyeSy call for mighty resolation, and a 
strength beyond our own — ^yet shall we not be 
prepared ? 

As obedience to the will of God revealed in 
the christian code, is the only pledge to our* 
selves that we are making into port, so is it 
by that will alone that we may safely steer 
others. It is 

"A constellation awfiil, yet benign. 
To guide the way through life's tempestuous wave."* 

Without this guiding-star, the vessels which 
we pilot may toss upon the main. The thanks 
are not to us if they ever reach the haven. 

The christian code is that by which alone 
we fire authorized to rule. True, God has 
placed power in our hands, but it is a dele- 
gated power, and may not be exercised but in 
accordance with his will. By that alone we 
may safely rule, whilst under its shelter, we 
are sanctioned ; ours is no mere conventional 
authority, originating in expediency, at the 
mercy of the changeful breath of the fellow- 
• Young. Night Thoughts. 
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mortal who conferred it, to be disputed or 
shaken off when no longer welcome to its 
subjects ; it is sanctioned by the eternal God ; 
we are allied with Jehovah, we are protected 
by the shadow of the Almighty. 

So sanctioned, we need not fear the arrival 
of that day when onr government shall be 
canvassed by its matured subjects, when the 
process, now applied to the development of 
the child, shall be subjected to the verdict of 
the man's intellect. Grateful and revering 
love will be yielded by those whose well- 
schooled hearts and approving judgments re- 
cognize, in the persons of their parents, the 
faithful delegates of Heaven. 

There are yet other grounds on which we 
learn that the christian code is that by which 
alone we may safely rule. 

We are mutable and changeful. Our vary- 
ing circumstances, our varying frames, nay, 
even, I must add, our varying views, (for, 
where are they to be found who, from the 
commencement to the close of their career, 
have never known them ?) present cases under 
varying aspects, dispose us to inequality in 
our government of others. 
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We are not to-day what we were yesterday, 
or what we may be to-inorrow ; we need, there- 
fore, an immutable standard of right and wrong, 
one raised by authority above the judgment 
or caprice of changing men, and of our 
changeful selves. Such a standard is alone 
embodied in the will of man's holy Lord. 

We aim to obtain for our children person- 
ally, and for society through their influence, 
the utmost possible amount of moral great- 
ness. Christianity lays for us the plan of our 
procedure. Its virtues in their simple essence 
are intelligible to the infant mind ; yet, as we 
rise with it on an ascending scale, it elevates 
us to dignity and virtue beyond all that un- 
aided man has reached, beyond all that he has 
conceived in fancy^s brightest picture. 

"A Christian is the highest style of man." 

Its spirit follows us everywhere ; it is always 
at home to our inquiries,^ always sure in deter- 
mining them. If it be true that moral alter- 
natives exist, in which our conduct or our 
government must rest on probability, because 
we cannot arrive at certainty, this is not the 
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fault of our heavenly code, but of the entan- 
glemeut in which evil has inyolved earthly af- 
fairs, and of the mists which it has thrown 
around, our vision. 

The steep ascent to holy self-control will 
best be climbed by those who have learned to 
welcome effort that is to lead to virtue. As 
parental rule is gradually withdrawn, until it 
merge at length in the government of self, the 
rein will not be slackened, though it be passed 
into another hand; the code will not be al- 
tered, though it be enforced through another 
medium, for obedience, once practised by con- 
straint, became first habitual, then willing: 
the efforts at self-discipline, once so difficult, 
have become welcome now; the mind, hal- 
lowed and purified by the influence of a holy 
morality, drinks deeply and more deeply into 
its spirit, and loves the struggle which calls 
forth its noblest powers, brings in continual 
reward, and stands to it the pledge of heavenly 
blessing. 

Of children, trained to virtue under the 
christian code, we may with exultation say — 
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Their glorious efforts^ wing'd with heavenly hope. 
Each rising morning sees still higher rise ; 
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Each bounteous dawn its novelty presents 
To worth maturing, new strength, lustre, fame i 
While nature's circle, like a chariot wheel 
Rolling beneath their elevated aims. 
Makes their fair prospect fairer every hour ; 
Advancing virtue in a line to bliss ; 
Virtue which christian motives best inspire ! 
And bhss which christian schemes alone secure."* 

A few words I must add on a lower part of 
the subject, for it is not the moral regulation 
of a family which forms the only subject for 
parental rule. 

Authority must often be enforced, simply 
with a view to order and convenience; and, 
since this its exercise involves important con- 
sequences, I cannot pass it by in silence, as 
trifling or unworthy of regard. 

I must add a word of caution ; I must ask 
parents to consider with me the evils naturally 
following upon too much law. 

When all is regulated no trait can shoot but 
in the determined direction, no originality of 
character can be evolved. The mind, cramped 
and fettered, has no room to grow ; the powers 
cannot expand ; at each effort to push they 
* Young. Night Thoughts. 
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feel themselves repressed ; and at length, like 
human feet in the Chinese empire, learn to 
remain quiescent and stationary. 

Much that springs from the heart needs to 
be schooled, fettered, and repressed ; the 
pushes which mind makes, ask rather regula- 
tion and guidance. 

Too much law, by its tendencies to irritate, 
and by its tendencies to cramp, checks the 
amiabilities of warm young hearts. 

It is extremely irksome to the gaiety of 
childhood, which should bound along the path 
of life with no needless drawbacks to its glad- 
ness. 

It has an effect yet more grave ; it tends to 
confuse the estimate of right and wrong, and 
of the relative degrees of moral turpitude. It 
does so by continually risking the violation of 
command, lessening in the eyes of the child 
the sanctity of parental power, and the guilt of 
filial disobedience. 

The mother, who preserves the velvet-like 
surface of her lawn or the unsullied purity of 
her children's robes, by restraints and prohi- 
bitions, has hardly calculated whether that 
which she sacrifices may not be more than 

10 
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that which she obtains, "v^hether she does not 
shake her own authority , and conceal the true 
colourilDg of disobedience from her child. 

Too much law gives rise to collisions be- 
tween the ruler and the ruled ; it induces 
rankling tempers, and brushes the bloom 
«ilike from the parental and the filial senti- 
ment. 

. Anarchy itself could scarcely be worse than 
frequent collision. 

Order is heaven's first law, but collision is 
not order, and compulsion is not authority. 

Nor need these exist, for if authority be 
gently and sparingly exercised, it may be pre- 
served in efficiency and vigour, without harsh- 
ness or menace. It need seldom (perhaps after 
the period of infancy, never) be so exercised as 
to ruffle or distress. 

Menace provokes rebellion ; the need for 
harshness proclaims the infirmity of parental 
power. To lift the arm of authority when the 
finger would suffice, is to excite resistance by 
supposing it, and resistance usually indicates 
mal-administration . 

Our exercise of power should be so firm, so 
gentle, so discreet, that disobedience may be a 

H 
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Hubicon over which no child will easily 
pass. 

Great is the blessedness of that godly home 
where the rein is firmly held iD the hands of 
those whose natural aflfections temper stern 
rule with the sweetness of love, and whose 
holiness of heart determines the character of 
their administration. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON PARENTAL SYMPATHY. 

Intimacy of the relation between mind and mind — Con- 
nexion between heart and heart more close still — 
Moral and mental property not exclusively the posses- 
sion of their owners — ^Thirst for sympathy — ^The fea- 
tures of childhood enable us to meet the needs of 
childhood — ^The secret of power — Respective powers 
of authority and sympathy — Dignity of a chUd — 
Appeals to parental sympathy — ^The case of faults — 
The principles of shame and fear — Plan which shall 
interest children in their own cause — Conditions for 
success in training — Sympathy, the preparatory paren- 
tal qualification, in which to meet each case. 



" Oh ! tender gem, and full of heaven I 
Not in the twilight stars on high. 
Not in moist flowers at even. 
See we our God so nigh/' 

Christian Year, 

Mind is eyolved and brightened by inter- 
course with mind, the dormant powers of one 
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intellect are elicited by the active powers of 
auother; those which were feeble attain to 
tenfold vigour, simply by contact with the 
same mental qualities existing in greater force 
in another mind. 

As the loadstone communicates its proper- 
ties to the magnet, so does mind to mind. 

But if the intellect of one man is closely . 
connected with that of his fellows, yet is there 
another alliance touching another part of his 
spiritual nature more close still. The con- 
nexion between heart and heart is nearer, 
deeper, more extensive, than that between 
mind and mind. 

Moral contagion, (which, though it be in- 
sensible, is irresistible,) and which is ever 
propagating good and evil, moral suasion, sym- 
pathy, desire of approbation, affection, imita- 
tive propensities, are the offspring of this con- 
nexion. The strength of these principles, and 
the amount of work which they do on earth, 
evince the intimacy of the ties which ally the 
heart of man to man. 

As we pause to ponder upon the structure, 
wofiderfi^l, inscrutable, divine, which we see 
around and feel within us, the immaterial part 
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of our nature, the mind, the soul, and the 
affections; the pervadingness of sympathy, the 
thirst for sympathy, the power of sympathy, 
stand before our notice grouped into a striking 
feature of the heart. It is one which deserves 
to be well read, for great practical results are 
to be educed from it. 

Men in their mental being, but more espe- 
cially in the affections and dispositions of the 
heart, do not stand alone. A man's moral 
sentiments are not exclusively his own, as are 
Hs tangible possessions. In this spiritual 
property he imparts and receives whether he 
will do so or not. As the electric fluid passes 
from cloud to cloud, so do human emotions 
from breast to breast. 

'* like myrrh on wings of Araby," 

They are inhaled by him who stands within 
their current. 

There is no man, how cold-blooded soever 
he may be deemed, who does not know some- 
thing of the communion of hearts, the reci- 
procation of affections, who does not both 
export and import in this invisible commerce. 
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jBut concentred in self, as he is of narrow 
sympathies, his joy, his utility, and, it may be 
hoped, also his noxious capabilities, are meted 
in small measure. 

It is he of warmer temperament who moves 
and melts,, and sways mankind, he who can 
give a tear to sorrow, or a smile to joy. It is 
he who can comprehend and share the feel- 
ings of the heart, who is admitted into its 
asylum, and who, sharing, may control and 
lead them. It is when we enter into the per- 
ceptions, and feel with the feelings of another, 
that we may enlarge or enlighten those per- 
ceptions, and sooth those feelings, or change 
their current. 

. Does not all experience prove it to be inhe- 
rent in the nature of man to seek for sym- 
pathy ? Who can 'bear to stand absolutely 
and entirely alone ? — ^alone in heart as in cir- 
cumstance. 

The heaviest suffering of Alexander Selkirk, 
in his solitary island, arose from the absence 
of human sympathy. The dearest consolation 
which Silvio Pellico, in his lone dungeon, 
knew, was found in the look or tone of a 
rough jailor, which told him that that tool of 
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power had yet a heart, or in the whispered and 
stolen words, which from time to time con- 
veyed the sympathies of one sad captive to his 
fellow, and swelled the soul of each with thril- 
ling emotion. 

Where shall we find, if we look through the 
pages of history or of biography, the strength 
of mind, or the coldness of temperament, which 
has ever fortified or chilled a character into 
entire indifference for human sympathies ? 

Zeno and Xenocrates, Charles X. and Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, each master spirits of their 
age, each mingling something of the strong 
and the cold, and each glorying in independ- 
ence, yet each felt the power of sympathy. If 
such men have felt its power, whilst those of 
ordinary minds deal with it as a commodity 
and soother of every-day life, how strong must 
be the sense of its need, in the clinging de- 
pendence and mental weakness of early life ! 
The in&nt spirit cannot sustain itself and live 
alone. It clings and twines with that of soul 
which is first presented to its embrace. Like 
the climbing ivy, if the oak will not receive it, 
it will catch upon the willow. 

Let, then, Heaven's delegates be ready at 
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their post. Here is an intimation, is it obscare 
in meaning ? 

No; it has a meaning full and intelli- 
gible ; it is an intimation pregnant with mean- 
ing. 

Is it not this very clingingness of childhood 
which is to enable us to meet the needs of 
childhood ? Its propensity to lean, its twining 
affections, its dependence of soul, its tender- 
ness of spirit ; its instincts, ever feeling after 
response, are not these the authors of that 
undoubting faith, that confiding reliance, that 
ardour of love, which ftirnish to us the means 
for the discharge of our great trust, and which 
compensate protracted labour with continual 
reward— reward which, ordinarily calm and 
sober in kind, yet from time to time bursts into 
swelling emotion in the parental soul ? 

It is an intimation fraught with meaning ; 
it points us to the perception that the power 
to sway (cceteris paribus) follows, in nearly 
calculable proportion, upon the will and power 
to sympathise. When a superior, in moral 
and mental qualities, descends into sympathy 
with one whom he has greatly distanced, his 
power to sway grows into vastness which ex- 
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ceeds our calculation. Sympathy will intro- 
duce us to the experimental knowledge that 
this is strikingly true with those young beings 
whose mental and moral attributes, yet fickle, 
weak, dependent, predispose them to follow 
leading, to seek support in stability and 
strength greater than their own ; whose new- 
ness to life inclines them to lean upon. the 
wisdom and experience which they possess 
not ; and whose love, ardent, though but in- 
stinctive, would rest itself within the bosom of 
a superior affection. 

The magnet must be pointed towards the 
needle, if the needle is to follow it»; contact, 
once established, and its attractive power may 
carry its slender follower where it will. The 
parent must approach the heart of his. child if 
he would lead it i when the contact of soul has 
takenplace, it is then that he may guide and 
govern soul. 

If, for the efficient training of the wayward 
heart, and the erratic mind, it be necessary 
that authority should exist, authority which 
shall be met by prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience ; if this be the substratum of our soil, 
for which no other may be substituted which 
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shall answer our purposes, yet must it retain 
its place ; it can neither rise into the soil on 
which we are to spend our pains, nor be meta- 
morphosed into, the plants which we hope to 
grow upon that soil through its substratic 
agency. 

Real power will be obtained, and character 
will be formed, chiefly by gentler and more 
insinuating agents, by the eyer-acting causes 
of influence, suasion, and sympathy. 

It is sympathy which, throwing around 
authority the garb of love, softens and graces 
its exercise, and prevents it from degenerating 
into harshness. 

Authority may regulate the acts, but it is 
influence led by sympathy, which will touch 
and gain the heart. Self-love may be stim.u- 
lated, and the evil passions roused by other 
means ; the only softening, virtuous, effectual 
avenue to that fount of character and spring of 
action is by sympathy. 

Sympathy, with a sort of second sight, en- 
ables us not only to read what is externally 
visible, but to catch the growing feeling — the 
springing motive. 

We attain it by descent. 
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Suspending our present selves, to throw 
ourselves into the condition of those young 
beings who surround us, to retain our real 
superiority in a sort of abeyance, ready to 
serve the purposes of our aim, without being 
permitted to stand in such prominence as to 
frustrate it — this requires a difficult mental 
transition. We took little note of the sensa- 
tions which marked ourselves at the age, and, 
^' like the singing-birds of those days, they are 
now no more." 

To lay aside the prejudices and feelings with 
which a long walk through life has invested 
us, to hold in reserve the treasures of expe- 
rience, the noted observations of the past, and 
the judgment formed upon them, to stand 
with our children in their ranks, to fall back 
into their circumstances, mental, moral, and 
physical, all this is difficult. It were difficult 
to the butterfly to conceive itself again the 
grub, or the bird of three summers the un- 
fledged nestling. 

But the moral sentiment, unknown to the 
fly or the bird, is accorded to us ; and, if the 
transition be difficult, it will be facilitated 
and consummated by the power of love. Love 
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will qaicken our perception and sharpen oar 
discernment, it will hold for us a mirror in 
which we may view the varying frame/ the 
passing feeling, the unfolding character. Fer- 
vent love is like intuition ; over-sweeping diffi- 
culties, it carries us at once into the inner 
temple of the heart. 

We bless the Providence which has secured 
it as a native qualification to those who are the 
earliest agents in moral training; we bless 
God that it Is constituted to subserve with 
mighty efficacy, to the wisdom and the princi- 
ple which he decrees should guide it. 

We will respond to his designs, we will 
bring the warmth of love to meet the powers 
of observation and analysis. As the moral 
phenomena pass around us, we will meet them 
half way, and note them well. 

Let me glance at a case which deserves our 
considerate care. 

The lovely freshness of the young spirit, its 
unsophisticated truth, its unblunted perception, 
its unrepressed ardour or glowing fondness, 
may sometimes cause a seeming disproportion 
between the originating demand and the re-> 
sponsive feeling. We are distanced, we isannot 
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follow even afar. Stupidity may smile at these 
ebullitions ; ignorance may ridicule them ; in- 
sensibility may wonder ; but the wise man 
will respect what he cannot interpret. As he 
turns his eyes within, and with longing regret 
perceives that protracted intercourse with the 
world has rubbed the bloom from his own sen- 
timents^ he will revere the work of his Maker 
as he traces it in the soul of his child. 

Or if the freakish infancy of the spirit, or 
some peculiarity of temperament, stimulates 
such bursts of fitful, and as yet unregulated 
feeling, still let us meet them with tenderness 
and consideration. 



Car quel est cet enfant ? . . . . 

La promesse de Dieu qu'embellit Tesp^rance.' 



Whether we regard the dignity of him who, 
now in the embryo of being, yet great as an 
heir of time and immortality, is soon to act 
upon the world's stage, to affect there the des- 
tinies of other men, and then to pass on to 
fellowship with God and angels ; whether 
we regard his present state as one which our 
apprehension cannot fully grasp, but which, as 
a stage in the process towards maturity of God's 
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great work, — the living soul, demands oar 
veneration; or whether we regard it as another 
form of what we are to-day, and much resem- 
bling what we were yesterday, it alike claims 
from us consideration, compassion, reverence. 
The ancient spoke truth when he said, ** Maxi- 
ma vel puero debetur reverentia." 

*^ The child is father of the man." A child 
yesterday, a man to-day, an angel to-morrow ; 
such is the epitome of life. 

Are we not children grown to such maturity 
as humanity may reach ? and children, are 
they not angels in promise ? It is because 
they are such, that we are charged with so 
fi^reat a trust by Heaven ; to re&:ard them as 
Lh. throws importance and interest round 
each manifestation of the spark within, pro- 
moting in response to each the sympathy after 
which it feels. 

The gay glee of the sportive hour, the efforts 
of the expanding mind, the deep feeling which 
from time to time, chequering the gaiety of 
early life, overwhelms and solemnizes the soul, 
proclaiming its infinitude — each appeals to 
the sympathy of the parent. Would we reap 
all the pleasure inherent in the most endeared 
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of earthly relations, would we answer all the 
purposes of Him who has delegated to us our 
trust, we must respond to the appeal. 

There remains yet one other case ; permit 
me fearlessly to draw it from the shade. It is 
the case of faults. 

Shall we dare to meet the erring child with 
the open arms of sympathy and love ? If we 
refuse to do so, what principle shall we trust ? 
Shall we find another more in accordance 
with the mind of God, and with the spirit of 
his dealings with ourselves ? 

^' Him who can love ns, though he read us true." 

Shall we find another which will work 
more deeply and more widely ? which will 
address itself to the right point in the 
heart, and touch that chord which we de- 
sire to respond? We may call in those of 
shame or fear; they will induce "attempts, 
not for reformation, but for impunity ;" 
they will form, not a great character, but an 
eye-server ; they will repress external indica- 
tions of evil, but each foul and unclean spirit 
will remain caged within. They are base mo- 
tives, and cannot (save as adjuncts of higher 
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ones) haye noble issue ; they may palliate ap- 
pearanceSy but they will not mend the heart ; 
they may produce something like the whited 
sepulchres of old, in which a dressed exterior 
but concealed the corruption of death. 

It is the tenderness of sympathy extended 
to a sinning child, measuring his temptations, 
weighing his propensities, feeling for his 
weakness, loving him through his very sin, 
which, when joined with a sound corrective 
system, penetrates the soul, softens the callous 
heart, and prepares the way for reform. 

It is no palliative system which we advo- 
cate, no lessening the character of evil, no 
mitigation of effort after perfect right, but 
a healthy corrective treatment which leans to 
the probe rather than the salve. We raise no 
question as to whether discipline shall be ex- 
ercised or not. The question lies in another 
quarter. It asks, whether there shall be co- 
operation or coercion? Whether there shall 
be merely external compulsion and restraint, 
or whether attempts at personal discipline 
shall be induced under the guiding love, the 
ungiving firmness, the superior holiness, of 
those already disciplined by Heaven ? 

10 
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If there be a plan by which we can interest 
our children in their own cause, by which we 
may induce self-discipline, and efforts at self* 
amelioration, and enlist them as our ministers 
in our attempts to produce in them the cha- 
racter that we desire, shall not that plan 
indeed assist our work ? . Whither may not 
such a system carry us ? God's grace and 
blessing with us, where is the point in the 
pursuit of virtue which need bound our hopes? 

Is this ideal, fanciful, or untrue? Surely it 
is not so, for it has been done ; the writer has 
seen it done ; every faithful parent, to greater 
or less extent, will act on such a system, for 
he will discover that, until he does engage his 
child in the work of self- reformation, little is 
effected with the heart. 

But would we adopt a plan so large in pro- 
mise, so fruitful in results, the character of the 
sympathizing friend must never be lost; that 
sacred thing, jBlial confidence, must be che- 
rished with delicate care ; and discreet and 
sparing must be our use of the motives of 
shame and fear. Our system must be 



Unruffled by those cataracts and breaks 
Which humour, interpos'd^ too often makes.' 

I 
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Then will our work be successful, when its 
subjects are also its agents. Then will disci- 
pline be efficacious, when it is personal. 

Sympathy is the preparatory parental quali- 
fication with which to meet each point in indi- 
vidual development, each variety of family 
temperament. It- will reclaim the erring, 
guide the ardent, warm the cold, and rouse 
the torpid. 

The lion has been tamed by gentleness ; the 
chrysalis and the sleeping tortoise^ awake to 
life and action under the suns of May. 

* The land tortoise. 
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QHAPTER VIII. 

ON PARENTAL INFLUENCE. 

The busiest and most pervading principle in life — In- 
fluence is education — No point of inaction in education 
—The means by which character is formed — Seeming 
exceptions to the law of influence — Traits of some of 
the races of earth — What accounts for the perpetuation 
of such traits ? — ^The expression of feeling communi- 
cates feeling — ^The exercise of influence is the educa- 
tion of conscience — Influence in another direction — 
Individuals of marked influence — Parental influence 
— Parents cannot escape the responsibility of educating 
— First principles are permanent principles. 
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. . . De mSme qu'un son par Techo repete 
Multiplid sans fin court dans Timmensite, 
Ou comme en s'^tendant Peph^m^re etincelle 

I 2 
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Allume SOT Faatel one flamme immortelle 
Ainsi la pensee [exprimee] est feconde !" 

Lamartine. 
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. . . Etemel, sublime, miirersel, immense, 
Cest le langage imie de toute intelligence ; 
Ce n'est point un son mort dans les airs repandu 
Cest un yerbe Tivant dans le coeur entendu : 
On I'entend, on I'explique, on le parle avec I'ame ; 
Ce langage senti, touche, illumine,-enfiamme.** 

Lamartink. 



I WILL not open my chapter by an assertion 
wbicb, from the nature of the ease, must be 
alike incapable of refutation or of proof. I 
will not affirm that, from the cradle to the 
grave, man never stands morally alone nor acts 
alone. Yet will I ask attention for a subject 
of passing import. That which I forbear to 
assert, because incapable, from its own nature 
of the requisite demonstration, I will lay before 
the minds of my fellow-men in the form of a 
question, for which I crave their deep consi- 
deration. 

I will ask — and I will leave it to observation 
and to conscience to whisper a reply — Does 
man, from the cradle to the grave, ever stand 
morally alone or act alone ? 
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This is a question, not of philosophical or 
speculative interest alone, but of the utmost 
practical moment. It is one embodying, not 
mere amusement for the intellect, but grand 
truths which point to the heart and to the 
conscience. Jt were for the benefit of our- 
selves, for the benefit of our race, that we 
should weigh it well. That we should con- 
sider how man is led from thought to thought, 
and from act to act. How be becomes pos- 
sessed of the principles which sway his life. 
Whence arise the feelings which move him. 
Why he is this character and not that. How 
far he is governed by his consciousness of ab- 
stract right simply and alone. Or how far 
other causes help to make him the being that 
he is. 

Inborn tendencies, natural weakness, here- 
ditary bias, external circumstances, direct 
teaching, are causes which may all combine 
to form a character ; but one cause remains 
behind unseen, insensible, eluding calculation, 
but ever busy, ever acting upon all the rest, 
and acting with the more force, that its work- 
ing is unconscious, unsuspected, unopposed. 
That cause is influence. 
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Let U8 turn our eyes around, in search of 
the principle which, more than any other, af- 
fects man as he stands in relation with his 
kind ; nay, may I not add, as he stands in 
relation with his God? What will appear 
before iis in answer to our search? Will it 
not be that of influence ? 

It is so indeed. Influence is the busiest, the . 
most pervading principle in life. It is the 
education of the child. It is the acting of the 
man. 

Yes, influence is education. The influence 
of the individual is the education of his neigh- 
bour. The influence of the eminent is the 
education of the inferior. The influence of 
society is the education of the future age. The 
influence of the female sex is the education of 
man. The influence of the legislator is the 
education of the subject. The influence of the 
church is the education of the nation. But, 
more than all, the influence of the parent is 
the education of the child. 

The mother casts a smile or a look of pity 
on her infant in the cradle, and his education 
is begun ; nor will there thenceforward be a 
point of inaction or stagnation in the process. 
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There can be bo such point ; for the busy, sus- 
ceptible, sensitive spirit is ever catching the 
impress and imbibing. the temper of that which 
surrounds it, and it reflects and radiates again 
that which it receives. Unseen moral conta- 
gion is unceasingly at work. 

A man is formed into the character which 
marks him, not by lecture and admonition, 
not by constraint, or counsel, or reproof, but 
by the temper and tone of those with whom 
he passes life. Moral similitude grows be- 
tween himself and them. Their words, their 
actions, their very looks, tell upon him ; all 
that indicates their feeling, colours his. They 
have formed him his present self. How ? Not 
by the precepts and admonitions which they 
have lavished on his ear, (though these have 
not been powerless,) but by acting before him. 
It is the manifestation of their characters 
which has formed his. He thinks, he feels, 
he acts, as he has learned to think, and feel, 
and act, by intercourse with them. If he have 
breathed a healthy atmosphere he is a healthy 
man, if a vitiated one he is diseased. 

Need I pause to guard my meaning? Need 
I express my belief that divine power can 
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counterwork ordinary causes or suspend its 
own common laws ? 

I speak under limitation, and I proceed to 
say, that observation in the moral world is hot 
as in the physical world, a cold process of the 
eye, it is the liying action of the heart. He 
who looks imbibes ; he who acts transfuses. 

True, there is re-action as well as direct ef- 
fect. True, that exaggerated conduct may 
produce repulsion ; that a den of iniquity has 
sheltered a saint; that a lovely flower has peep- 
ed under a rough and stormy sky ; that gen- 
tleness and goodness have been rocked on the 
hard bosom of deformity ; that disgust has 
sometimes precluded imitation. There are 
such cases. They call to mind the elegant ad* 
dress of Mrs. Sigourney to the alpine flowers : 
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Meek dweUers mid yon terror-stricken cliffs ! 
With brows so pure, and incense-breathing lips. 
Whence are ye ? Did some white winged messenger 
On mercy's missions tnist your timid germ 
To the cold cradle of eternal snows ? 
Or, breathing on the callous icicles. 
Bid them with tear-drops nurse ye? 

Tree nor shrub 
Dare that drear atmosphere ; no polar pine 
Uprears a veteran front ; yet there ye stand. 
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Leaning your cheeks against the thick-ribbed ice. 
And looking up with brilliant eyes to Him 
Who bids you bloom^ unblanched, amid the waste 
Of desolation." 

As the lovely flowret has oped amid the 
storm, so has virtue sometimes glanced from 
an unkindly influence. There are such cases, 
though they are rare ; they are not real excep- 
tions to the laws of influence ; they intimate 
an unseen under current ; as seeming ones, we 
admit them and we leave them. Our busi- 
ness is with the stream. 

Let us observe it as we look at some of the 
races upon earth. The Red Indian's child is 
hard in mind as in body. His standard of 
glory is that of his tribe. Vengeance is his 
appetite ; war his delight. The young Hin- 
doo, cringing, wily, superstitious, betrays his 
descent. The Arab's son has all the charac- 
teristics of his wild and roving race. The 
Esquimaux, apathetic and insensitive, drags 
along his vegetative life. The Turk, supersti- 
tious and morose, supine and sedate, yet when 
roused, furious in anger, and vindictive in hate, 
preserves the traits which marked his fathers. 
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Why this perpetuation of characteristics from 
age to age ? 

Shall climate be alleged, or hereditary bias, 
in answer to the query ? Shall * we rest in 
these conducing causes, and overlook that 
main and mighty cause of influence ? 

Plant a colony of Turks in what spot we 
will upon the globe. Deny them intercourse 
with other men. Place amongst them infants 
of other parentage, and with what features 
will these infants reach maturity? Can we 
doubt upon the subject ? Would we stake 
our conscience or our patriotism on the expe- 
riment tried upon sons of Britain ? 

Assuredly not. Though we may not have 
philosophically considered the subject, yet 
well do we know the practical results of causes 
so common as to be continually under our 
eye. Well do we know that influence alone 
can account for such phenomena as we have 
noted. 

It is not the authority of the Arab, the 
Turk, the Hindoo, which constrains the re- 
semblance. It is the secret, silent, and un- 
conscious process which has had place while 
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one has lived, and the other has observed the 
tenour of his life, and observing, has im- 
bibed it. 

No less in morals than in physics, " kind 
shall produce after his kind." There are 
principles in human nature which almost en- 
sure our receiving some portion of those dispo- 
sitions which we daily witness. As one che- 
mical substance has affinity for another, so 
one heart receives insensibly the qualities of 
others. The expression of feeling communi- 
cates that feeling, as the battery the electric 
shock. As light beaming from the sun is re« 
flected by each object on which it falls, so are 
the rays of character shot from one source, 
reflected and given back again by other hearts. 

This reciprocation of feeling is both good 
and evil. The noblest benefits and the deepest 
curses are alike conveyed by influence. The 
poet, looking upon the dark side of the pic- 
ture, says, 

" Virtue, for ever frail as fair, below. 
Her tender nature suffers in the crowd. 
Nor touches on the world without a stain. 
The world's infectious ; few bring back at eve. 
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Immaculate the manners of the mom. 
Something we thought is hlotted ; we resolved. 
Is shaken ; we renounced, returns again. 
Each salutation may slide in a sin 
Unthought before, or fix a former flaw." * 

The miasmata of contagion, the particles 
which carry odour, are not so subtle, so per- 
vading, so penetrating, or so inevitable, as are 
the immaterial emanations which infect one 
heart with the quality of its neighbour. 

Perhaps, in a sense both practically and 
philosophically true, we might assert that we 
never feel with our own feelings or see with 
our own eyes alone ; for if there are cases 
wherein no iinmediate, direct, or perceptible 
influence is acting upon us, yet we come to 
judge, to feel, and to act in them, with the 
characters, judgments, feelings, and prejudices 
which we have acquired from the various 
influences which have told upon us through 
life. . 

The legislator, unable to grapple with the 
evil influence which forms his secret foe, can 
meet alone example in the overt act, and seek 

• Young. 
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(alas, how feebly !) to stem the tide of ill which 
it induces. National visitation upon crime is 
rather counteractive than avenging. 

The exercise of influence is the education of 
conscience, and the education of conscience is 
a main part in the moulding of individual cha- 
racter, and of collective society. 

Whether we confine our glance to the fire- 
side circle, or extend it to society at large, 
whether we look upon the civilized or the bar- 
barous world, we alike find that the exercise of 
influence is the education of conscience. 

In each child conscience exists, the gracious 
gift of God ; that gift which speaks of immor- 
tality, which tells of his affinity with Deity, of 
a destiny awaiting him beyond his span of 
mortal life. It is that whereby we are to 
work; it is delicate and sensitive, but igno- 
rant; a willing subject for holy training, or an 
easy prey to an unfaithful guide. We may* 
keep it active and tender, or we may blunt 
and deaden it ; we may guide it into the path 
of uprightness and truth, or we may deceive 
and mislead it. Its standard of right will be 
where we fix it; it cannot remain unaffected by 
us: it must receive its education. 
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The Chinese is conscious of no guilt though 
he have slaughtered his child — the Buss, 
though he hold enslaved his fellow — the Tar- 
tar, though he live upon spoil;— and why? 
Because individual conscience, and thereby 
national conscience, has been darkened, mis- 
led, mal-educated. 

The same cause led the ancient Roman, 
in the brightest days of his nation's glory, to 
hold suicide in honour, and the polished Spar- 
tan to reward the dexterous thief. 

Let us turn from nations to individuals, and 
passing by the acts of the bad, of which the 
condemnation by the general sense carries to 
the mind of the perpetrator idea of guilt, let 
us turn to another side, and with modest eye 
and a single view to practical utility, let us 
pause for a moment on the failings of the 
pious and the virtuous. They are often un- 
conscious failings — failings of inconsideration. 

But what is inconsideration ? Is it not that 
conscience on some given subject has been 
lulled to rest, or has never been wakened into 
active working ? The influence which origi- 
nated the worth, and also the prejudices of cha- 
racter, which determined the bent of tempera- 
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ment,and thereby the habits of years, has been 
unequal in the education of conscience; and con- 
science, obedient to her training, speaks now 
with loud and solemn tone, now in feeble notes, 
and now forbears to lift her voice at all, as she 
may have been early elicited and informed, or 
as she may have been left darkened or dor- 
mant. 

Such and so great is the power of in- 
fluence. 

Let us follow it in another direction. 
The boy who robbed his neighbour's orchard, 
enters the prison softened and penitent, and 
not devoid of traits of virtue ; he leaves it a 
hardened rogue. The patient who is received 
into the hospital, yet more diseased in spirit 
than in body, as she quits it cured, bids a 
tearful adieu to her ward, for there are inmates 
whose holy influence has rendered her meek 
and thankful, and has filled her heart, late so 
gloomy, with real joy. 

Individuals there are, and they merit the 
love and high honour of their race, who, solely 
by the force of personal virtue, elevate and 
ameliorate those with whom they come in 
contact. Evil shrinks before them. They 
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elicit and transfuse good and holy feeling. 
They breathe blessing round. We hail their 
influence. We feel the benefit of contact. 
Others there are, who, as the fabled tree its 
neighbours on the plain, blast by pestilential 
vapours goodness and moral health. 

In modified degree such truths apply to 
all. All union has tendencies upon character. 
Men are not grouped together with slight or 
indifierent efiects. Good or evil is in constant 
though insensible circulation. 

If such is the power of influence when 
brought to bear upon adults who have already 
received a bias, and in the ordinary intercourse 
between man and man, what must be its force 
when original, alone, unmodified, uncounter- 
acted, it acts upon the soft unformed heart of 
childhood, emanating from those on whom its 
whole affections are centred, who supply its 
every need, who determine its every idea, who 
fix its earliest notions of right and wrong ? 

There is no influence on earth like the 
parental influence. Continual, unbroken, un- 
rivalled, unopposed, it tells upon the heart 
when most impressible, most imitative. It is 
armed with all the force of love, and with all 
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the dignity of superiority. It is that which 
forms the character, which educates the man. 
Teaching may he the work of others ; educa- 
tion must be the work of parents. They must 
educate whether they will do so or not, whe- 
ther they are conscious or unconscious of the 
process which is passing through their hands. 
They cannot devolve on others the responsi • 
bility. They sow the seeds which are to 
develop into future acting. They implant 
first principles, and it is first principles which 
make the man. It has been said of us, 
" Nous en donnons le travail aux rheteurs et 
aux logiciens, mais ils arrivent trop tard. 
Pour bien entendre la science de Tame il faut 

« 

en etudier I'alphabet pr^s d'un berceau ; qui 
n'en a pas 1^ commencement ne saurait en 
diviner la fin." 

A parent may alienate his earthly wealth if 
he will, he inevitably transmits to his sons his 
moral property. He gives the tone and colour 
to their minds — their habits of thinking, of 
feeling, and of acting, originate with him-^he 
may gradually and insensibly introduce into 
their young spirits pleasing associations with 
all that is good — he may inspire virtue — he 

K 
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may ally with it sentiments of approbation 
and pleasure — he may fix apon it their roving 
affections. So may he *^ magnetize the mind 
anew and strengthen the power of conscience/' 
This he may do by personal influence. And by 
the same influence he may strengthen the power 
of evil, and ensure the dawn of a day of woe. 

Man in the outline of his character is 
early formed. The abiding features are early 
stamped. First pranciples are permanent 
principles, and they are formed by the insinu- 
ating power of influence. 

Authority tells by constraint upon the acts 
alone. Influence insensibly but surely reaches 
the fount of action, the seat of vitality, sweeten- 
ing or poisoning the streams. If first princi- 
ples be wrong, there may be after care, but it 
will be vainly lavished, and to eradicate them 
is almost a miracle in the moral world — they 
are bound up with our very being. Perhaps 
ft mortal never descended at seventy to the 
grave, having lost all lingering trace of the 
moral and mental traits which were budding 
in him at seven. So firmly does the character, 
unconsciously, involuntarily acquired, grasp 
its hold upon the heart and spirit. 
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If then we cannot fly the responsibility of 
educating, shall we not be prepared to meet it ? 
Shall the stream flow on, and we refuse to guide 
its course? Shall the mighty engine work, 
and we forbear to regulate its workings ? Shall 
the yessel toss upon the main, and no eye be 
on the watch, no hand at the helm ? Shall 
we impart the principle which actuates our- 
selves, and have no care that that principle 
be sound ? Shall we infuse the spirit that we 
evince, and shall it be nothing to us that that 
spirit be chastened ? Shall our sons set out 
upon our path in life, and we care not that it 
be a swerveless path? Shall we lay the 
foundation of characters which are to issue in 
personal happiness or woe, to work good or 
evil upon earth, then to pass to judgment and 
enjoy or endure an unending sentence, and 
shall not that foundation be a holy one ? Shall 
we be the instruments of a mighty and endur- 
ing work, and shall we take no cognizance of 
our agency ? 

Far from us be such supineness ! We will 
awake to a consciousness of our power ! We 
will learn how to wield it ! We will see that 
it be used for good and not for ill. 

K 2 
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Since inflaence mast spread, since its results 
mast tell in reflected action, the solemn consi- 
deration shall sink deeply into oar hearts, we 
will look to the fountain whence it flows, we 
will forbid that it be a power at the sport of 
hazard, a force working in the dark. 

What though, that it be hallowed, regulated, 
and applied with skill, ask self-government, 
'* vigilance that never sleeps, perseverance 
that never tires,^\ is the demand too much, 
when men are to be formed, when earth is to 
be blessed, when immortal spirits in state of 
probation are our passing hosts ? 
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The desire of approtntion a prmdple inherent in 

One of which the educator ia to avail himael^ nnng it 
for holy ends — Objectiona to ita uae, conndered with 
reference to God'a will — ^Power of thia principle for 
good — Its liability to abuse— That which gives ita 
value to praise or dispraiae — ^Advantages of a com^ 
plez sentiment— Means of enauiing the true moral 
effect of praise or dispraiae — ^Preservadon of the sensi- 
tiveness of the moral nerve — ^Language a power to be 
held in reserve — When to be drawn upon — A. seared 
character — Means of husbanding influential power 
during infancy* 



" Chaque ann^ de notre existence est la consequence 
des ann^ qui prudent et la preparation de cellea qui 
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tmreiit; chaqne i^ a une tftche k remplir pour loi- 
m4me et une autre relative ii Page qui vient apr^ luL" 

Madame Neckbr db Saussurb. 

The desire of approbation, allied as it is 
with tbe sympathies of soal, is an innate prin- 
ciple of our nature. 

He is hardened and hopeless who has be- 
come indifferent to the approval or the con- 
demnation of his fellows. Perhaps none are 
so utterly hard as to be entirely proof against 

them. 

Great is the power of this principle in man ; 
and great hare been the abases to which it has 
been perverted. 

Bat, because it has been abused in applica- 
tion, because it is continually still abused, 
shall we declare the principle itself unlawful ? 
Shall we discard it ? Assuredly not. 

We will take it, we will employ it with holy 
aim, we will convert it to worthy uses ; we will 
deal honestly with it as the stewards of the 
Lord ; and we may safely take it at his hands ; 
nay verily, we dare not sacrifice it, for it is a 
j>rinciple given us by him whereby we may 
establish close connexion with the affections 
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and the consciences of our children, whereby 
we may continually remind them, 

" That every soul has partisans above. 
And every thought a critic in the skies.''* 

Accepting it, we will use it as an adjunct 
for virtue, as a stimulus to effort, as possessing 
a refining and softening power upon the heart. 
We will take it as a means whereby we may 
ally pleasing associations with all that is good, 
and such as afflict the mind with that which is 
evil. 

Those there are, who would withhold all 
expression of approbation, because man at his 
best estate falls far short of rirtue, because his 
utmost efforts fall below the mark of duty 
because demerit alone attaches to all that is 
human. 

They are stern thinkers. As the rigid 
Greek of old punished every crime with death, 
so do they refuse reward to every effort after 
goodness. 

But is such refusal taught by heaven? o^ 
calculated to promote the true prosperity of 
our race ? Is it not altogether opposed to the 

♦ Young. 
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stimulate to effort, or to arrest in evil. By its 
means we may place the young in the track 
of virtue, whilst other and nobler incentives 
are called to rally round that track and to keep 
them there. 

'* Ainsi dans la vertu leur jeunesse form^e 
Y trouvera toujours un appui tout nouveau 
Sur I'oc^an du monde une route assur^e 

£t son esperance au tombeau."* 

But in availing ourselves of this principle 
as one not only legitimate to pur acceptance, 
but which it is unlawful for us to refuse, we have 
indeed a need of care to guard it from abuse. 

We may so use it as to destroy integrity of 
character, (integrity in ourselves and integrity 
in the subjects of our work,) to debase mo- 
tive, to induce fictitious excellence, to feed 
self-sufficiency and self-love. 

Whilst the approbation or the condemna- 
tion of superior minds is regarded as that 
which attaches naturally and of right tp con- 
duct meriting the one or the other, whilst it 
is used as a medium by which we as parents 
may act upon the weak and erring objects of 

• Lamartiiie. 
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onr care, and form in them the elerated 
character that we derire, it is well and duly 
employed, for so long there is no compromise 
of int^;rity ; so soon as it becomes the ulti- 
mate motire of conduct, we haye induced the 
evils from which we were called upon to guard, 
we hare ceased to employ it as an adjunct to 
virtue. 

This cannot refer to that early stage of 
childhood, when the infant idea can hardly 
stretch beyond ourselves ; it does become ap- 
plicable so soon as conscience and sense of moral 
responsibility may be awakened. 

The use that we make of the ^expression of 
approbation or disapprobation, and of the 
principle in our nature on which it acts, will 
be closely connected with the whole of our 
system, will be borne out by it, and will in 
fact rest upon it. 

A temper of love and reverence' is that 
which we early seek to generate, and on which 
the chief stress of our efforts falls. Such is 
the temper especially with which we must be 
regarded, in order that our approbation may- 
have value or its converse weight. 

The praise or the dispraise which is lavished 
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upon man by those to whom he is indlfierent, 
or for whom he can feel no esteem, falls un- 
heeded on his ear or but excites a smile. It 
is just in proportion as he acknowledges su- 
periority, and as he feels personal affection 
and personal esteem, that he is affected by 
these sentiments. 

Children, generally little discriminating, 
have yet acute and intuitive sense of moral 
distinctions. They often take a nice estimate 
of character; they have a keen and native 
perception that, 



" Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales." 



In the filial relation, more than in any other, 
it is as love and reverence are accorded to 
parents, and as superadded to the natural su- 
periority of their condition, they possess the 
qualities which ensure these returns, that their 
expression of praise or blame will be estimated 
by children, and will affect them. Warm 
affection, with beauty, dignity, and consistency 
of personal character in the parent, will main- 
tain in children a temper of mind which will 
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give all the force that can be desired to sach 
expression. 

The very aptness of the human mind to be 
swayed and awed by numbers, merely as num* 
bers, though it might at first seem to contra- 
dict the sentiment which I have advanced, 
is in fact a corroboration of it ; for though in 
this case no personal affection be excited, yet 
its place is supplied by the sympathies of the 
many, and though no individual superiority be 
admitted, yet the ascertained sense of the 
many, bears with a corresponding force upon 
the unit. Hence that tact or that benevolence 
which enables a governor to carry with him 
the popular feeling, becomes to him a truly 
valuable talent, for the approving or the dis- 
approying sense of numbers largely tells upon 
the weak minds of the young or the illiterate^ 
especially when allied with the same senti- 
ment expressed by a leader or a superior, from 
whom perhaps it originally emanated. 

Moreover, a complex sentiment has always 
its own advantages, and a governor who, in 
ruling, avails himself when possible of the 
medium of the public sense, at once brings a 
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large momentam to bear upon his objects and 
husbands his power ; he can afford, when it 
becomes expedient or necessary, to stand alone, 
and rule without such adjunct. 

When a parent's disapprobation is felt to 
involve that of the whole family circle, or his 
smile to carry with it the approving sense of 
all, the stress which bears upon the individual 
on whom it falls, is much heavier than would 
be that of his knowledge of the sentiments of 
each irrespectively of the rest — w, in fact , too 
heavy to be employedy except in some cases where 
all have been cognizant of the act so visited, and 
when that act has been important. 

Praise or blame lose effect upon the de« 
pressed, the slightest touch 'will tell upon the 
elastic frame. When the spring of mind is 
broken, hope is gone, and vigour is gone, and 
sensitiveness is gone, and a flaccid tameness 
alone remains, hardly susceptible to impres- 
sion. 

This adds one reason to many others, (which 
have been adduced,) on account of which we 
should guard with jealous care the vivacity and 
gladness with which -God has blessed the 
young. All is hopeful and promising, so long 
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as they axe endowed with wholesome sensi- 
tiveness, native to the child^ and allied always 
with a happy condition ; that wanting, our task 
is indeed arduous. 

A slight admixture of personal feeling, a 
slight betrayal of temper or excitement, may 
be enough to destroy the moral effect attend- 
ant upon the expression of disapprobation, 
which, in order to convey the benefit intended, 
must be the calm voice of offended rectitude, 
yet modulated by affection, speaking in accents 
which shall carry sense of justice, not of pas- 
sion, to the mind of the transgressor, and 
shall awaken there contrition and self-con- 
demnation. 

Temper but excites resistance ; it descends 
from the collected dignity of superiority, and 
places itself on a level with the offender^ in- 
viting him rather to defend himself from at- 
tack, to thrust and parry with an opponent, 
than to look humbly within himself the self- 
convicted sinner, or to regard with grateful 
reverence the benefactor who has called him to 
recollection, and sorrow, and emendation. 

Reproof must be valueless if it do not in- 
duce reform, and praise if it do not stimulate 
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to increase in goodness ; it were well if that 
were all, if they then were only valueless ; but 
more than this, failing in sach effect, they 
become positive evils. 

In order that they may produce wholesome 
results, they must be administered in love, 
with temper, with moderation, and in propor- 
tion regulated by moral considerations alone ; 
by moral considerations, apart from any sense 
of gratification or of disappointment with which 
the conduct of our children may affect our own 
minds. 

All satire must be hurtful to the tender and 
unsophisticated spirit; it is not addressed to 
those points which we desire to touch. A 
fault or an error met by irony or banter, may 
possibly be repressed or cured, but it will be 
at the expense of love, and simplicity, and in- 
tegrity — at the expense of evils induced, pro- 
bably greater than that which is removed. 
Yet there is a playful pleasantry, apart from 
satire in its evil sense, which is particularly 
grateful to the young, and which may often 
be made the channel of a useful lesson, or even 
of a slight reproof, which it may convey with- 
out the painful alloy of anything grating to the 
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spirit — alloy which would deprive it of benefit 
and perhaps charge it with mischief. 

A sort of proxy system (if I may be allowed 
the expression) may sometimes enable a parent 
to economise resources, and to convey benefit, 
apart from harm or pain. 

A sentiment of approbation expressed with 
reference to one individual, may sometimes 
stimulate in another a deficient quality or 
educe a desired efibrt. 

Would we attain high acuteness of moral 
sense and ultimate elevation of character, we 
must be content to pass over many an ebulli- 
tion of childishness, and to confine our serious 
treatment almost entirely to such manifestations 
of disposition or temperament, as are of charac- 
ter to induce belief that they may become per- 
manent features. 

To preserve the sensitiveness of the moral 
nerve, to keep it highly strung, is essential to 
the success of all educational labours. In this 
view, that which is coarse and that which is 
excessive must be carefully avoided. These 
destroy it. Exaggeration, though it be but 
slight, is hardening in its efiects. That which 
is aliment in due and mild degrees, injures 
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and corrodes when administered in large pota- 
tions. When working with a powerful tool, 
our touches should be neither too frequent nor 
too strong. 

It is wisdom to gain the desired effect at the 
least possible expenditure, either of our own 
stock of power, or of the vigour of mind on 
which we act. Such economy of power as- 
sures to us a stock in hand ready to be em- 
ployed upon adequate occasions ; it ensures to 
us also the efficiency of that power when em- 
ployed. A gentle sound will tell upon the 
hearing ear ; the roar of cannon will no longer 
affect him whom its thunders have once 
deafened. 

In the double view of preserving sensitive- 
ness in our subjects, and of husbanding our 
own resources, we shall find it wisdom to be 
extremely cautious in drawing upon the 
mighty power of language, — a power which, 
when skilfully and sparingly employed, may 
work so deeply on the heart, and beyond 
which we have no means for reaching it. 

Words of praise and dispraise may be few^ 
and yet we may conevy entire sense of our 
estimate of conduct or temper. A scintilla- 

L 
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tion from the countenance, a smile, a touch, a 
tone, may carry language to the heart, kindle 

inspire resolution, or determine to heroic ef- 
fort ; it may hold communion with the spirit, 
and say more to it than a string of praises. 

A shade of seriousness upon the brow, a 
speaking silence, an inflexion of the yoice, 
may still the raging of a storm, send home 
salutary contrition, change the purpose of the 
stubborn will, or nerye the flagging efibrt. 

The efiect of such gentle and measured in- 
dications of approyal or concern, will increase 
our influence and aid our goyernment, whilst 
it will preserve integrity and susceptibility to 
impression, in our children. By such praise 
modesty escapes unwounded ; yanity, an undue, 
estimate of self, or contempt of others, can 
hardly be excited, whilst yet effort is rewarded 
and increased. Such reproof is at once soften- 
ing, humiliating, and stimulating. 

Occasions, however, will arise, when we 
must draw upon our reserve power. 

" Apt words can strike," and they must from 
time to time be brought to bear. The mo- 
ment of trial will arrive, 
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" Temptation bath a music for all ears, 
And the ungovernable thought within 
Will be in every bosom eloquent."* 

A conflict occurs, the strength of principle 
is tested; she stands the shock and triumphs, 
or a fall ensues. Whatever be the result, our 
wisdom will be to reap from it the largest pos- 
sible benefit. 

Such an occasion wisely treated may form 
an era in the moral history of an individual, 
may produce a revolution in a character, de- 
velop a hitherto latent feature, or obliterate 
one which has existed; it may give a new 
tone and bearing, a vigour and determination 
to the growth of principle, and may drdw still 
more closely the intimate and endeared tie 
existing between parent and child. 

It should be met by a deliberate, distinct, 
affectionate expression of approbation and 
satisfaction, or of disapprobation and concern, 
clothed in language, and administered ordi- 
narily in private. Such will be the moment 
to lead the spirit in humble gratitude or in 
broken contrition to its God, to show the 
beauty of moral excellence, the dignity, the 

* Willis. 
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propriety, the pleasure, of standiog above the 
control of passion or of eircamstance, and the 
mortification and remorse attendant upon their 
gaining the ascendancy. It will be a moment 
of emotion when sympathy will be well em- 
ployed, finding its way to the heart's core, and 
deepening the effect of the sentiment which 
we express. 

Such power of impressing and of deeply and 
permanently acting upon character, belongs 
alone to parents whose entire system is gentle 
and unstimulating. 

Frequent or exaggerated praise overthrows 
the equilibrium, induces a false estimate of 
self, and supineness in efibrt. 

Constant or coarse reproof begets ills of yet 
more fatal character. It is souring to the 
temper and hardening to the heart. It withers 
the affections, annihilates getierosity of feeling, 
deadens the moral sense, confounds the dis- 
tinctions between the different degrees of right 
and wrong, destroys veneration, and removes 
incentive to effort. 

The seared character is almost a hopeless 
one. Robbed of his self-respect, robbed of 
his reputat ion with others, he is inaccessible ; 
8 
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he passes along encased in the steel of his in- 
sensibility; no heart speaks to his, and his 
heart responds to none. Un warmed by affec- 
tion, uncheered by sympathy, he lives within 
himself. No tender friend leads him to virtue, 
and with gentle love points out to him his 
faults. The constant and rough reproach to 
which he has been subjected, first bowed his 
spirit, then broke it, and now passes by him 
unheeded as the wind ; or if it blow with more 
than ordinary veheinence, causes him but the 
tighter to enwrap himself in his storm-proof 
mantle. 

Parents, it may be, have fallen into the evils 
of such a system : some great occasion recalls 
them to calmness and recollection ; fain would 
they at length seek an avenue to the heart 
which they have estranged, and repair, if it 
be not yet too late, some of the evils to which 
their eyes are opening; but the impressible 
spirit is no longer there to be acted upon. 
How shall they approach it ? Where is the 
tool with which they shall work? what the 
motive that will reach with soflening influence 
that encrusted character? 

Let them bring all the battery of love to 
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bear upon the callous mind ; something doubt- 
less it will do, but it is probable that they will 
never repair all the mischief that such treat- 
ment has effected. 

" What deep wounds ever closed without a scar ?'' 

It is almost beyond hope that they can bring 
that character into the state in which it might 
have been found, had it been always subjected 
to gentle influences, that any present change 
of system can restore its elasticity, its highly- 
wrought springs, can give to conscience the 
faithfulness which she might have known, to 
feeling its pristine sensitiveness. 

It is more than probable that some irre- 
parable mischief has been done, that the victim 
of such erroneous system never will become 
all that under happier treatment he might 
have been ; and slow and difficult, and subject 
to many a check, will be the remedial process ; 
and painful but true is the observation, that it 
may be better conducted by a stranger than 
by the parent who has once alienated his 
child. 

In the infancy of life the stimulus of reward 
and punishment suited to infantine age, may 
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well sustain the parental authority and preserve 
unimpaired the resources of influential power 
for an important day soon to dawn, when the 
buddings of reason and moral sense shall 
gradually displace the preponderating sen« 
suality of condition which attaches to the three 
or four first years of life. 

When that day has once fully dawned, the 
continuance of such stimulants and checks 
becomes hurtful to the character, and but marks 
the infirmity, error, or weakness, of those who 
would continue to appeal to them alone, after 
higher and more effective means are put into 
their hands. 

It is the privilege and duty of the parent 

'' To prompt the motive and inspire the choice;" 

this he can do alone by his hold upon the 
heart, and that hold he will never gain by such 
external stimulants. 

To coerce is not to educate. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

• 

The two most important agents on earth — One of these 
the parent — His office — ^To train for life and heaven*- 
Pre-requisites for an educator — Mischiefs entailed by 
want of patience — Patience not to degenerate into 
supineness — ^Education a work not of mechanism but 
of the heart — Interchange of the parental and filial 
sentiment the highest adjunct in training — ^The social 
and natural affections generally — Advantage afforded 
by our children's position in the social group — Spe- 
cially advantageous circumstances attending the family 
constitution — Spartan education — Barbarian education 
— Fashionable education — Christian education — ^Mor- 
bidsensitiveness — How it should be treated — Mischiefs 
done by inconsistency, temper, severity, &c. — ^As the 
yoimg are happy they are accessible — ^Their happiness 
furnishes to us a fund of energy convertible to our 
purposes. 
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" We shall go forth together. There will come 
Alike the day of trial unto all, ' 
And the rude world will buffet us alike. 
Temptation hath a music for all ears ; 
And mad ambition trumpeteth to all : 
And the imgovemable thought within 
Will be in every bosom eloquent ; — 
But, when the silence and the calm come on. 
And the high seal of character is set. 
We shall not all be similar." 

N. P. Willis. 

The web of life is a tissue of reciprocation. 
He whose " compassions fail not" has willed 
that human life should be sweetened by human 
sympathy, that benefits should pass in recipro- 
cation from man to man. 

But two agents there are upon earth who 
are honoured in being employed to convey to 
their fellow mortals higher benefits than all 
the rest. One of these is the consecrated mi- 
nister of the Lord, and the other is his earliest 
delegate upon earth, the parent ; it is to him 
that our subject leads us. He is to convey 
benefits which shall not merely sweeten life 
but shall regulate it, shall bless its term and 
stretch beyond its close, which shall make 
earth an Eden whose portals open into heaven. 
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Oh ! high is his dignity, and noble his office, 
and weighty his charge, and unspeakable his 
reward. He it is who is to form the character, 
to school the heart, to train for earth and 
heaven. 

Low indeed is that idea of the parental 
office which would confine it to provision for 
the needs of the body and the culture of the 
mind. It reaches further and to nobler ends. 
With the parent it rests to secure for his chil- 
dren worth, and happiness, and usefulness in 
life, and to lead them to their ** inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven.'' 



es 



Nais pour ma gloire et ta felicity/'* 



is the fiat with which they are ushered into 
life. He has more to do than to procure for 
them erudition or culture and accomplishment. 
The learning which may obtain honour at the 
university, the talent which may shine in the 
senate, will not ensure the worth or happiness 
of the man ; the accomplishment which may 
grace the drawing-room will not surely make 
the happy wife, the worthy mother, or the 
prospering Christian. Mental culture and 

* Lamartine. 
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gracefal accomplishment, in proportion to his 
station and his means, he will secare for his 
offspring, but he must do more ; he must 
append them to that which is of intrinsic 
value, to that on which the happiness of life 
depends. 

It is on training, religious and moral, that 
his hopes are rested ; in it his main duties are 
comprised, from it his reward must spring. 
With him it rests to form the character of 
his children, and on that character their all 
depends. To him they are 



Fountains of hopes and joys and fears. 
Dear promise of extatic years.'' 



Let me in passing remark, that before any 
teacher comes upon the field one book is read, 
that book which initiates to life; it is a 
parent's example. 

There is a native talent occasionally pos- 
sessed, a sort of intuition, which, if accom- 
panied by sound principle and good sense, is 
a great help in educating. This, however, is 
but an occasional endowment, and it may be 
well supplied by study. The laws of human 
mind may be learnt, individual diversity may 
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be observed, and the requisite skill may be ob- 
tained. At the hands oF all parents are the 
duties of training required, and in the power 
of all parents does it rest to obtain the needful 
qualifications. A personal character worthy 
of imitation, self-denial, love, vigilance and 
judgment, prompting and guiding effort, will 
well supply them. Faithfulness and love are 
apt teachers; under their guidance we may 
learn our science and practise it with more of 
consistency and unswerving fixedness of pur- 
pose, than intuition alone could ever supply. 

Parents who are earnestly interested in the 
subject will not smile if I suggest parental 
memoranda as conducive to the ends of educa- 
tion. These, as noting the phases which the 
heart and mind have worn, the results of 
certain treatment of certain cases, as marking 
errors committed, ends attained, means em- 
ployed, progress made, as bringing before us 
at a glance the aggregate of mental pheno- 
mena, must form useful data for reference from 
time to time. Surely nothing that may throw 
light upon our science or promote its pro- 
gress, can be despicable or unworthy of sug- 
gestion or of trial. 
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We have a great work to perform ; the sub- 
jects on whom we are to act are complex and 
diversified ; peculiarities are to be met and 
dangers are to be shunned; surely nothing 
that may enlarge our vision, or quicken our 
perception, or strengthen our judgment, is un- 
worthy our regard. 

A clear and comprehensive view of the 
objects to be attained, with an accurate know- 
ledge of his own designs, are pre-requisites for 
the educator. 

Nor is it less necessary that he should be 
fortified with patience, for his work will be 
slow and arduous, and complete results will 
be late in appearing. True, he may watch 
each opening and expanding flower, but to 
expect " fruit in the time of blossoms," to look 
for precocious progress, may entail needless 
disappointment upon himself, and may en- 
danger integrity in his children by inducing 
specious appearances, the semblance of good- 
ness without her substances. Nay more, the 
very expectation may frustrate its own later 
realisation, for it is extremely likely to in- 
terfere with the forbearance and tenderness 
which must ever qualify a successful educator. 
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To look for harvest almost before we have 
sown its seeds, to expect to reap the fruits of 
moral habits before our own efforts shall have 
formed those habits, or time shall have suf- 
fered them to be matured, would be to an- 
ticipate the whole process of education, to ex- 
pect that as a spontaneous growth which must 
be the result of long and diligent and prayer- 
ful labour. The spring must ever precede the 
beauty of summer and the rich increase of 
autumn. 

There are fruits that ripen early ; these we 
hope to gather in their season, and there are 
those that mature later ; such are discretion, 
judgment, self-control, and a habit of referring 
all to the unswerving fixedness of principle. 
We anxiously look for the budding germ of 
every grace ; but our system is elaborate, and 
entire; results will be retarded; our aim is 
comprehensive, its attainment must follow 
upon long and patient effort ; our standard is 
elevated, infantine stature is growing towards 
it, maturity shall more nearly reach it, but it 
is not beneath the skies that it shall be fully 
grasped. 

There is a specious, a sentimental virtue of 
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hotbed growth, which is too sickly to stand 
the rough blast in the day of trial. We rear 
a firm and healthy plant, which shall be ac- 
climated to the region in which it must live 
and grow. Our desire is not to parade the 
marvel of an early season, but to train for life 
and heaven. 

We early and anxiously look for the bud- 
dings of goodness ; they are found in a loving 
heart, a tender conscience, and a docile and 
reverential spirit. These are the germs that 
foretel large future harvest. If these early 
appear the promise bids fair; if they are 
absent we have little reason for happy augu- 
ries, but a loud call to look rigidly into our 
system. 

But if it be true that entire moral develop- 
ment is late, this is no truth to induce pa- 
rental supineness or indifierence as to the 
progress of our work ; for if complete results 
are to be retarded, yet must advancement be 
evident and unintermitted ; thus alone shall 
we be assured that all is in embryo which we 
hope one day to see in expansion, that the 
germ of grace is truly at work. The spring 
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must be full in promise, if the autumn is to be 
abundant in harvest. 

Our whole powers, our cotistant vigilance, 
must be engaged in our work, and the more 
so, that it is one to be effeeted chiefly not by 
law and letter, but by the heart, the soul, the 
spirit. It is not lifeless rules that will reach 
the heart, and it is upon the heart that we 
are to act. A stern and formal mechanism 
will*never become a tender nurse to virtue, 
nor inspire her spirit. The warm motives of 
love must enforce the else vapid and irksome 
constraints of law. The system which is to 
train to goodness must be at once more search- 
ing and more pliable than any that can be 
worked by mere mechanism. 

The stress of our efforts must rest on re- 
ciprocal affections, on the more soft and gentle 
sentiments of our nature. Friendship between 
ourselves and our children, reverential and 
confiding on their part, tender and sympa- 
thising on ours, must be the stay of our work. 
The perfect and happy understanding which 
will then exist, accompanied by candour, do- 
cility, and love, will be a grand preparation 
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for effective training, and will go far in aiding 
it: nay, so close is the connexion of means 
with end, that part of our work is already ac- 
complished when such friendship is in force. 

In the cradle we must originate, and we 
must thenceforth incessantly cherish a sen- 
timent of confiding love so strong that it will 
bear a large part in seconding us in the pur- 
poses of our government and in our great 
work of training the heart and mind, — so strong 
that though we may avoid straining upon it 
with unfair pressure, it will w.ell sustain what- 
ever stress we may lay upon it. 

I have in a former chapter referred to a day 
when the long formed friendship between 
parent and child becomes intrinsically valu- 
able to the superior relation, when compara- 
tive equality shall exist and when reciproca- 
tion may have place. Preparation for that 
day is worth consideration ; it is not, however, 
on this ground that I am now recommending 
it, but simply as urging its utility with a view 
to the purposes of education, as introducing 
affection to supersede the need of harshness, 
(always grating to the spirit,) as engendering 
such filial confidence a6 may give to the parent 

M 
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insight into the state of his subject and the 
progress of his work, as increasing his influ- , 
ence over the heart, as enhancing the vigour 
of all the more generous motives, and forming 
a counterpoise to that dead and covered selfish- 
ness which is apt to settle down upon the 
spirit unused to kindliness or generosity of 
system. With these views, I say that the in- 
terchange of the parental and the filial senti- 
ment is the highest adjunct in the higher 
processes of education. 

All the social and natural afiections are in- 
deed active servants in the cause of virtue, 
and they are nearly allied to her whom they 
serve. To foster them and to cherish the 
amiabilities of life, is in itself one object of 
education, and is conducive to its more ex- 
tended ones, to the formation of a character 
of general beauty. 

The position which our children hold in the 
social group, especially when it is raised into 
the middle or upper walks of life, is in itself 
exceedingly favourable to our purposes. Our- 
selves at the head of the family circle, placed 
there to guard, and cherish, and train, the 
objects of our care, to iftaintain a wise control. 
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and to promote all the qualities which follow 
in the train of love, reverence, and obedience 
*-the brottiers and sisters calling forth mutual 
affection and mutual forbearance, and some- 
thing of independence in its virtuous sense, 
forming a safeguard against certain dangers 
that might exist if the young were exclusively 
confined to intercourse with superiors — de- 
pendents to give scope for alternate sense of 
obligation and exercise of affability and kind- 
ness — the surrounding poor claiming the 
thoughts and care of parents, and gradually 
introduced to the notice of the young as par- 
ticipators in the care of heaven, and as objects 
for whom they may exercise self-denying be- 
nevolence — the friends of the family enlarging 
their views, and sympathies, and esteem, be- 
yond the endeared but narrow circle by which 
they might else be bounded — we have but 
to avail ourselves of this established order of 
society to elicit through its means some of 
the best feelings of the heart. 

Let us look a little more closely into some 
of the circumstances prevailing in the family, 
in order to note how much they may be made 
to conduce, (especially if there be competency 

H 2 
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of means,) to tbe development and growth of 
delicate and generous sentiments. 

The absence of rivalry and of struggle for 
precedence, the absence of the imperious mo- 
tives of necessity, the unconscious security 
which each possesses for the supply of needful 
wants and for the equal distribution of indul- 
gences and affection, the existence of a go- 
vernment absolute in character though mild 
and tender in operation, the power of imme- 
diate and final appeal in any case of question, 
the community of interests there prevailing, 
the association of children in sports and 
studies, the little offices of kindness rendered 
by each to each, the unity maintained by a 
common head — all these are circumstances 
calculated to forego the hard and cold motives, 
and to repress the gross selfishness inspired by 
necessity or ambition in the external world, to 
foster love in its varied forms, to expand and 
soften the heart, and to promote the growth of 
virtue. 

In the family is none of that collision which 
hardens, or of that effort to take advantage of 
others, which excites suspicion ; the chilliness 
of caution and distrust, blighting as they do 

10 
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the nobler sentiments, are there compara- 
tively unknown. There the warm affections 
which are destined to be the results of natural 
relations may live unrepressed. 

Spartan education left these to wither, — the 
education of the barbarian exchanges them 
for sentiments of ferocity and daring, — the 
education of fashion neglects them for mental 
culture and bright accomplishment, — the edu- 
cation of the Christian fosters them in their 
loveliest blossoms, and engrafts upon them 
flowers of holy and of heavenly growth. He 
cherishes the social virtues because they are 
akin to the religious graces, nor can the latter 
thrive where the former are disregarded. 

It is in the bosom of the family circle, and 
under the training of wise and tender parents 
— of parents who, never abandoning or hiding 
from view the superiority of their own con- 
dition and relationship, yet invite the friend- 
ship and confidence of their children, that 
the most delicate and exalted sentiments may 
be fostered. Such sentiments are too sensi- 
tive to thrive unless met by gentleness and 
love, and too disinterested to exist except 
where individual care and culture are be- 
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stowed. Those who are trained in the mass 
must move in the mass. Those who are 
trained by mechanism must obey that me« 
chanism, and, losing indiyiduality, fall in with, 
its appointments. 

The refined delicacies of character follow 
upon close personal culture, and the recipro- 
cation of deep and tender affections ; they can 
hardly be CYolved amid a crowd, or under a 
system either cold, or severe, or mechanical,' 
though it be applied to but a few. 

But if there are large external advantages 
in connexion with the family constitution, of 
which we may avail ourselves in moral train- 
ing ; yet be it remembered, that they are only 
such, as we improve them ; that the same evil 
passions lie dormant in all hearts, that they 
want but to be educed by temptation in order 
to appear, nay, that evil tendencies are spon- 
taneous, with more or less of vigour they will 
show themselves in every soil, and that whilst 
the position of our children offers to us means 
for their repression and for the cultivation of 
plants of holier growth, yet it is only as we 
avail ourselves of this advantage that it will 
answer to our ends ; it presents no talisman 
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against evil, no security for happy results, 
which will issue despite our own snpineness. 
We must cherish the natural and social affec- 
tions, and foster the amiabilities, or they will 
not appear, or appearing, will be blended in 
but slight proportion with a large admixture 
of selfishness and evil. The stones lie hewn, 
but we must build. 

In nursing the more delicate beauties of 
character, we must not, however, forget that it 
is a preparation for life which is asked at our 
hands. We must have a care that refinement 
shall not interfere with strength and vigour, 
and that delicacy of pencilling shall not super- 
sede firmness of stamina ; and this more es- 
pecially with boys. Too much that is soft 
and sensitive and tender, will unfit our pupils 
to meet the stern duties of life, to bear its 
disappointments, to grapple with its difficul- 
ties, or to surmount its trials, Unflinching 
firmness of principle, sound, and clear, and 
unbiassed judgment, must imperatively be 
obtained. All that will shake the one or cloud 
the other is in the way. It is not the bene- 
volent sentiments, it is not deep personal af- 
fections that will do so, but there is a morbid 
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sensitiveness sometimes accompanying these 
which menaces much needless sorrow to him 
who is afflicted bj it, and will greatly interfere 
with the usefulness of his life. 

It is self-love in a refined form. Connected 
as it is with the more delicate touches of cha- 
racter, it calls for tender treatment and nice 
discernment. It must be met neither with 
coldness nor with too much of apparent sym- 
pathy. 

It is by a general bracing of the moral 
system, by avoiding the appearance of being 
engrossed by the individual alone, by calling 
general and diffusive benevolence into play, 
and by withdrawing the mind from itself, that 
we shall best lower the fever of this diseased 
sensitiveness, and displace thede 

" Feelings all too delicate for use." 

When the age advances at which such pro- 
ceeding becomes justifiable, i( may be produc- 
tive of happy effect to repose some confidence 
in children, particularly in cases such as that 
under our present consideration. A little 
trust reposed, especially if concerning our own 



1 
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affairs and connected with employment given, 
not only prevents the too sensitive spirit from 
constantly brooding over the petty matters 
(real or imaginary) which affect itself, bat by 
appealing to integrity, and thus inducing 
generous and trust-worthy principle, and by 
nursing discretion, actually gives it other and 
salutary concernments. 

In natural connexion with the consideration 
of the external circumstances of the domestic 
constitution, I cannot but again advert to a 
subject which I have already noticed, namely, 
the great advantage afforded to us for the cul- 
ture of both the head and the heart by the 
joyous temperament of youth, and the conse- 
quent importance of shielding it from all that 
may damp and blight it. 

If it be displaced by care, — that is corrosive, 
it eats into the unopened bud and prevents its 
full expansion; by incertitude, — that shakes 
faith ; by temper, — that excites its like ; by 
coldness, — that lowers youthful ardour; by 
severity, — that generates apprehension and 
withers affection. 

It is only as the young are happy that they 
are accessible to us. Let us by any misma- 
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nagement or by any fault, rob them of their 
happiness, and we can no longer see where to 
point our efforts. Depression of spirits throws 
around them a veil which effectually shrouds 
from our view the finer texture of their cha- 
racters. 

When youthful glee exists unimpaired, we 
are furnished thereby with a fund of energy — 
a buoyancy of animal spirits which as a willing 
force we may turn into our own direction. 
It is an impetus ready to act as we will, and 
accompanied, as it ordinarily is, by an affec- 
tionate and confiding temper, is an important 
ally in carrying forward our designs. Its 
yalue will be fully appreciated by those who 
have seen the difficulties arising from sluggish 
temperament, coldness of heart, or absence of 
confidence, in the subjects of training* 

Generosity and ingenuousness, love of truth 
and justice, and all the sentiments of reyer- 
ence and love, may be invited and nursed 
under a system where happiness prevails; 
that wanting, they can hardly be elicited. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CONTINUATION OP THE SUBJECT. 

One unblessed by hope or happiness — Importance of 
presenting religion under an inviting aspect— Duty of 
representing the full case — Effect of sacred ordinances 
on the heart — Care for the soul tells upon the entire 
being — ^A caution against too much straining on ulti- 
mate and sacred motives — How to reach the heart — 
Auxiliary principles — Objected against — Considera- 
tions on objections. 



" Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity I 
A beam ethereal sullied and absorpt I 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine I 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute 1 
An heir of glory I a frail child of dust ! 
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Helpless immortal ! insect infinite I 
A worm ! a god I I tremble at myself. 
And in myself am lost.'' 

Young. 

"In my baptism J was made a member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Church Catechism. 

I AH now to enter upon a part of my sub- 
ject passing in importance every other ; I 
mean the cultivation of the religious senti- 
ment. 

" Too low they build who build beneath the skies." 

That character is of small worth whose 
principles are not formed upon religion. He 
is unblessed by hope or happiness, whose life 
has little reference to the God of his being. 
Yet there are those who are characterised by 
the poet, when he complains that, 

" Man, fool man, here buries all his thoughts ; 
Inters celestial hopes without one sigh: 
Pris'ner of earth, and pent beneath the moon. 
Here pinions all ^his wishes ; wing'd by heaven 
To fly at infinite, and reach it there. 
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Where seraphs gather immortality. 

On life's fair tree fast by the throne of God. 

* * « • « 

And is it in the flight of three-score years. 
To push eternity from human thought. 
And smother souls immortal in the dust/'* 

But I write for those who have nobler as- 
pirations, who would rear immortal souls for 
God. 

In training the young members of the 
church to drink into her spirit and to reap 
her blessings, to love her duties and to revere 
her ordinances, I believe much to depend 
(subject to the over-ruling grace of God) on 
religion being early presented under a cheer- 
ful aspect. 

Whilst we bring sacred subjects before the 
young mind invested with all the solemnity^ 
dignity, and importance, which of right at- 
taches to them, we should have an earnest 
care to present them also in a form to excite 
its love. In these weightier matters, as in 
minor ones, it is as we work upon the softer 
feelings that we shall educe the sentiments 
that we desire. 

* Young. Night Thoughts. 
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It is when we show the child his privileges 
and his hopes as ** a member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven," that his heart will warm with love, 
that his spirit will flow forth in thankfulness 
to his redeeming God, that he will desire to 
obey him, that he will rejoice in his privileges 
as a member of his church on earth, that he 
will love her communion, and seek to ratify 
by a holy life his high baptismal vow^. 

And if it be no less our duty to show to 
him his dangers than to tell him of his hopes, 
to remind him that his state is probational, 
that all may be lost or all may be won, the 
spirit of holy fear and of real prayer will best 
be coupled with that of reverential love and 
thankfulness. It is as we show him that be is 
already purchased with the blood of Christ, 
already admitted within the ark of his church, 
that his hope, and his love, and his reverence 
will be kindled, and that a holy fear will be 
engendered lest he yet come short. It is then 
that he will appreciate the sacred ordinances 
of religion, that as he goes " with the multi- 
tude " to the tabernacle of the Lord he will 
feel that he has personal interest there, that 
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the voice of joy and praise will ascend from 
his young heart, that he will recognise bis 
privilege in being one of the suppliant com- 
munity in that house which shall be ca.lled 
" the house of prayer," of being one of those 
assembled few in the midst of whom is the 
Lord of the church. 

Daily in the social group, and at more 
distant intervals in the larger assembly in the 
sanctuary, to be called into the sacred presence 
of his God, the God of his hopes, God his 
judge, must tend to solemnize and elevate his 
mind. 

To mingle his prayers with those of that 
assembly, to sound with them his praises, to 
learn with them his duties, to be with them 
reminded of his dangers and his hopes, — these 
are privileges which he will not fail to esti- 
mate, if they be presented in their own high 
character. 

" O, say not, dream not, heavenly notes 

To childish ears are vain. 
That the young mind at random floats. 

And cannot reach the strain."* 

* Christian Year. 
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Care for the soul, that noblest and endur- 
ing part of man, tells in its effects upon his 
entire nature ; and that care most deeply af- 
fects him when he is led to consider himself 
in sympathy with his fellows, as one of that 
body for whom Christ died, and to whom all 
covenanted mercies are secured. To be, in 
communion with his fellow pilgrims, called 
home from time to time to the starting and 
the resting points of a christian course, is good 
for the child no less than the adult. 

In connexion with my present subject, I 
may perhaps be allowed to add a caution which 
appears to me important. 

'Our strength lies in our hold upon the 
heart. In the daily and hourly concernments 
of life and conduct, and in the ordinary inter- 
course between parent and child, too much in 
the form of admonition, too much of reference 
to ultimate and sacred motives, too much 
straining upon the best and holiest sentiments, . 
is apt to dissipate or weaken our force, and to 
prevent its being brought to bear from time to 
time with such intensity as may produce effect. 

We disgust the young mind, and lead it to 
shun or undervalue that which should claim 
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its deepest reverence. That which is meant 
to sink as a lesson into the sonl, should never 
weary the ear or disgust the taste. It is a 
few words at the chosen moment addressed to 
the heart and reaching it, which will sink 
there and spring up in fruit. 

That which flows from the heart of a parent 
it is, which reaches and penetrates the heart 
of the child. And if children feel that not 
mere decorum but true sincerity prompts our 
efforts with regard to religion, and if those 
efforts are made with prayer, the blessing of 
the Lord will not be slow to attend them« 
God will not be invoked in vain. 

In penning a caution against a reference 
too frequent or too trifling, to ultimate and 
sacred motives, I am led by a natural conse- 
quence to a class of auxiliary principles. 

The single and elevated motives of holiness 
are hardly those which the infant mind drinks 
in with growing reason. They are slow of 
growth, and they appear at first with a large 
. admixture of earthly feeling. The ladder of 
moral excellence is high and difficult of ascent 
nor can we place the infant climber at once* 
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upon its topmost grade. *' Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus," is not more true in its direict 
meaning than in its converse. 

But if we cannot at once inspire the young 
with the noble and unmingled motives of holi- 
ness, auxiliaries are afforded by which we may 
help them onward in their ascent. 

God has bound up with our nature princi- 
ples of affection, gratitude, desire of approba- 
tion, sympathetic and imitative propensities; 
he has given to love a magnetic power ; he 
has caused association and influence to invade 
and sway the heart. All these are means 
within our power which we may convert to 
the service of our great work. We thank- 
fully take them as adjuncts in reaching an end 
beyond' themselves. 

Those there are, and they are amongst the 
eminently pious of the land, who consider 
such adjuncts illegitimate, who consider all 
motives illegitimate below those most noble 
ones that can act on man. 

But can we place our pupils on the pinnacle 
of moral perfection without the assistance of a 
graduated scale? Is not such a sentiment 
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unfit for the state of things apon our planet ? 
for are not the best of men while here, still 
actnated by mingled motires? And if so, 
how should it be with the frail child ? Does 
not such a seatimcDt contradict God's indica- 
tions to us? For why are such principles 
implanted if they are not destined for service ? 
If we do not avail ourselves of them, do we not 
virtually turn them over into the service of all 
those influences or circumstances which acci- 
dent supplies? influences and circumstances 
ofttimes at variance with moral right. Is not 
every approximation to excellence, produced 
by what motive soever it may be, valuable ? 
inasmuch as it ameliorates the condition of 
individuals and of society, and lessens the dis- 
tance between man and his God. Whence do 
the most pious characters ordinarily arise? 
From those in whom such principles have 
been cultivated and have wrought tenderneis 
of conscience and sensitiveness of fettling, or 
from those in whom they have been laid aiiido 
as unlawful allies ? If they are so laid aside^ 
may not the consequence be, either that a cal- 
lousness of temperament may be produced by 

N 2 
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the too frequent appeal to those of a higher 
order, or that such, having as yet no domina- 
tion in the heart, an entire lawlessness may 
exist there ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CONTIKUATION OF THE SUBJECT. 

The utility of indulgence in educating— Its miBchief 
when it panders to self-love or sensual appetites — Cul« 
tivation of the natural tastes — ^Their effect on character 
—They give zest to domestic life— Feed elasticity of 
mind^ and stand instead of artificial excitements — ^The 
effect of association — ^Use of natural pursuits in the 
cases of the apathetic and sensitive — ^Taste an integral 
part of character — Mental and moral habits — Bight 
habits the safeguards of character — Sources whence 
they arise— The educator has a double object of vision 
— ^Varied shades of individuality — Call for individual 
treatment— As we study individuality we may train 
character to its highest capacity, and serve society— 
Considerations of future destination — ^Need for exten- 
sion of view in order to the production of symmetry 
of character — Characteristics of rapid outward ten- 
dency — Closing reflections. 
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"Time was, when settling on thy leaf, 
A fly could shake thee to the roots." 

CowpsB. The Yardley Oak. 



The mind and heart have reciprocity of 
action, and the state of the animal spirits af- 
fects both. Hence, full and varied employ- 
ments, the cultivation of the natural tastes, 
and indulgence never degenerating into a 
pampering of self-love or of the sensual appe- * 
tites, indulgence in the sense of sympathy and 
tenderness of system, and shown in the pro- 
motion of enjoyments and amusements, have 
all their happy effects. 

The exhilaration of high sport, the intensity 
of interest with which a childish scheme or 
game, or subject of inquiry, is pursued, refresh 
and recruit the powers ; they give seasons of 
rest, during which any little overstraining, 
that may have occurred in our system is re- 
adjusted. They prevent the insipidity and 
flagging which might ensue were the' serious 
business of traininp^ never so relieved. 

The cares of parents to promote enjoyments 
coming more immediately within the compre- 
hension of the young than their more serious 
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labours on their behalf, specially and strongly 
excite their gratitude and affection ; they 
eyince in a manner which is fully appreciated, 
(at the age,) parental sympathy and love, and 
induce a return. 

This is true so long as indulgence is shown 
in tenderness and a promotion of salutary en- 
joyments ; it ceases to be so, so soon as it de- 
scends to gratify self-love or sensual appetites; 
for then, addressed to the selfish principle, it 
is the selfish principle which will respond ; 
the child will make no return in love or grati- 
tude. How should he ? The generous senti- 
ments are not awakened by the gratification 
of the grovelling propensities ; grateful affec- 
tion is not elicited by that which feeds the 
love .of self; mental and moral vigour are not 
recruited by enjoyments offered to the anima). 

The impartation and cultivation of the na- 
tural tastes, has, I beli/eye, an effect both 
direct and indirect upon the heart. They give 
a useful tone to the character ; they are allied 
ifith purity of sentiment, and have a direct 
tendency to preserve it. Imported by God, 
and directed to objects of his creation, they 
are refining, softening, ennobling, elevating. 
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They supply nutriment to energy, and employ- 
ment to its surplus ; they displace or antici- 
pate the love for artificial excitement, so 
baneful to simplicity and to health in its double 
sense. 

The study of nature is tranquillizing to the 
spirit, never ruffling. 

*' To love the voice of waters^ and the sheen 

Of silver fountains leaping to the sea; 

To thrill with the rich melody of birds^ 

Living their life of music ; to be glad 

In the gay sunshine^ reverent in the storm ; 

To see a beauty in the stirring leaf^ 

And find calm thoughts beneath the whisp'ring trees. 

To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence 

Of God's deep wisdom in the natural world;"* 

is to drink in health and pleasure, and - salu- 
tary emotions. 

The presence of such tastes gives a zest to 
domestic life^ and enhances the influence of 
parents, inasmuch as their cultivation may be 
made a feature of the home economy, and 
their delightful and refining objects may be 
appropriated as a part of that vtrhich gives its 
charm to home. 

• N. P. WilUs. 
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The invaluable habit of recourse to elasti- 
city of mind, as distinguished from trust to 
artificial excitement, can hardly be overrated. 

The love for such excitement is a depraved 
appetite ; jt demands continual increase in the 
intensity of the potions for which it craves ; 
it leaves its victim to languish in listlessness 
after swallowing each, and in unhealthy and 
longing anticipation of the next. 

Elasticity of mind, nourished by the plea- 
sures which God has spread abroad for all, is 
eter satisfied with its own peculiar objects. 
They appear to it with increasing interest as 
they are pursued. They give pleasure, but 
excite no craving. They keep the mind on 
the alert, and form a healthful ally to the 
moral sentiments. They attach agreeable as- 
sociations to the lessons, and training, and 
history of youth, and to the persons who in 
happy hours have gratified them ; 

" Some feelings are to mortals giyen which time cannot 
benmnb ;" 

and such associations have more power than is 
ordinarily believed over the character and 
future conduct of the man. A mind suffi- 
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ciently philosopbical to look into its own 
structure and tendencies, will perceive how 
continually and powerfully (though it may be 
insensibly) association is acting upon him. 

If this be true, how important that early 
association should be of a useful character ! 

In the case of the apathetic and inert, as 
in that of the morbidly sensitive, the cultiva* 
tion of natural tastes has more than ordinary 
value : in the one instance they call into play 
the life and energy which are wanted ; and in 
the other, they convert its overplus into salu- 
tary channels. 

One further observation permit me to make ; 
allow me to remind my readers that taste is 
an integral part of character. It may be led 
in one direction or another, but there it is, it 
will develop itself, it will ask its food ; can we 
do more wisely than, while it is in its plastic 
state, to " cast it into the mould of nature Y* 
Can we by any other course better secure it 
as our ally in the higher purposes of moral 
and intellectual culture ? May not the genuine 
elements of science, poetic feeling, and lofty 
sentiment, be inwrought with it into the soul? 
In England where such tastes prevail more 
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than in any other land under the sun, what 
is their influence on national character ? In 
France and Italy, where they give place to love 
of public amusements, and of high artificial 
stimulants, are not some national features 
wanting with which we are blessed? 

By a natural transition, I pass on to the 
consideration of the habits which attach them- 
selves to the mind and heart; these are so 
strong in their hold there, that when once 
fully formed and rooted, I might almost call 
them the principles of a character. Hence 
the importance attending their right forma- 
tion and culture. Hence also, the fact that 
each time a disposition good or evil is enter- 
tained (whether resulting in act or not) the 
tendency to that disposition is strengthened, 
and that after it has repeatedly appeared, it 
becomes at length an integral part of charac- 
ter. The first effort at dissimulation paves the 
way for the future act ; the first sentiment of 
envy rankles and grows within the mind ; the 
earliest outgoing of infantine benevolence, 
kindles the fire and prepares for its increasing 
warmth ; the first prayer that rises from the 
depths of the soul, awakens the longings of in^ 
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finitude, and with each sacceeding recurrence 
the sentiment grows in intensity. 
Habits give the temper to the mind. 

"And in the temper of the invisible mind 
There are distinctions that will live in heaven. 
When time is a forgotten circumstance."* 

Religious and virtuous habits are the safe- 
guards to character. They are so both as im- 
plying that prayer without which no grace 
can thrive, and they are so as indicating the 
divine answer to prayer in the hold which 
they maintain in the fastnesses of the mind. 

Can we, then, be too earnest in our care for 
their formation ? 

They arise from two sources; one is the 
continuous and powerful effect of influence ; 
and this, though it may be insensible, is by far 
the most fruitful. And the other is from 
strong impressions made from time to time, 
which sink deeply into the mind and produce 
abiding results. 

To the subject of influence I have already 
devoted a chapter ; I have nothing now to add 

• N, P. Willis. 
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upon it. I have a few words to say upon the 
second. 

With a parent it rests to awaken an emo- 
tion or to direct an impulse. Armed with the 
dignity of superiority and with the mighty 
power of love, he may do this nearly as he will. 

But would he employ this power to its 
greatest effect, he must be sparing in its use. 
He may from time to time subserve important 
purposes to a character, and eff(^ct valuable 
and abiding results, by seizing the happy mo- 
ment to produce or deepen an impression ; 
but he must bring his skill *to bear ; a little 
over-working on the feelings,** a little over- 
taxing of the attention, a little redundancy of 
exhortation, a little superfluity of motive ad- 
duced, may not only counterwork his efforts, 
but may spring a mine beneath them. It is 
a delicate leading of the mind which must 
help him to his end. I cannot resist here 
quoting a few lines from an interesting and 
reflecting writer, whom I have already once 
ox twice introduced to the notice of my 
readers. The author of " Home Education " 
says, '* The efficacious mode of instilling moral 
principles, (as suggested by the history of 
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nations,) is, at choice moments, and when all 
minds are seen to be in a state of gentle 
emotion, and in the plastic mould, to drop the 
word or two of practical inference, to enounce 
the single, pithy, well-digested sentiment, 
which by its natural affinity with the excited 
feelings at the moment, shall combine itself 
with the recollected facts. Nothing perhaps 
need be said in reference to the conveyance of 
moral feeling or principle, more than is im- 
plied in the very word instil,'^ 

I pass on to the consideration of a distinc- 
tive part of my subject, namely, the attention 
due from an educator to native diversities of 
feature. 

*• That on which right and wrong depead," 
says the ancient sage,* '^ did not be^in to be 
law when it was written ; it is older than the 
i^es of nations and cities, and contemporary 
with the eternity of God,'^ 

This sense of the immutability of right and 
wrong is especially requisite to one engaged 
in the work of trainiing ; but if in fixing our 
eye upon it, we overshoot another object of 
our vision, we fail. 

* Cicero. 
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The frail, delicate, and diversified material 
of the subjects on whom we are to act, claims 
no less our regard. 

Our system will be too rigid or too pliable, 
as we fail to unite the two in our considera- 
tion. 

Moreover, if the grand features of right are 
ever one and unchangeable, yet the tints that 
grace it are many. Entire sameness of human 
character might be fatiguing to the taste, if it 
could exist ; but indeed the attempt to produce 
it is futile. The effort to cast character into 
one common mould, deprives it of vigour and 
grace in the issue, while its subjects lose elas- 
ticity and happiness during the process of re- 
pression. 

It is because ten thousand shades of indi- 
viduality mark man, that the blind enforce- 
ment of maxim or predetermined system, oft- 
times recoils in all the mortification of failure, 
or in the still more bitter sense of aggravated 
evils upon the unenlightened educator. We 
cannot with impunity disregard native diver- 
sities. We cannot compel all to run in one 
harness, or measure all by one gauge. We 
cannot educate by universal receipt. Human 
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physiognomy is not more varied, than are the 
traits which mark the spiritual essence of man. 

It is as we study individuality of feature 
that we can in each case judge of the native 
tendencies of character ; that we shall discover 
the most accessible avenues to the affections, 
the feelings, and the conscience, and having 
discovered, shall appropriate them ; that we 
shall ascertain the weak points, and that hav- 
ing learned them, we shall be abie to educate, 
foster, strengthen, and encourage the counter 
principles ; that we shall observe the points 
of promise in order that we may draw upon 
them in our service; that we shall guard 
against a thousand evils as they appear in 
embryo, which a less observant eye would not 
have caught until they had ripened into habits, 
and become, perchance, too deep for cure,— that 
with definite view in end, but without allow- 
ing to our subjects consciousness of treatment, 
we may exactly mould our proceedings upon 
the features of each case. 

It is this study of individualities which alone 
can give us sympathy with the weaknesses or 
perception of the difficulties of the subjects 
of our care, or adroitness, skill, and tact, in 
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pursuing our objects, and in meeting pecu- 
liarities in temper, taste, or mental conforma- 
tion. Without this also our training can have 
little reference to the production of symmetry 
of character. 

As we cultivate individualities it is, that we 
train personal character to its highest capa- 
bility and deepest effect. Thus also we confer 
benefit on collective society. 

It is the assimilation of character (as far as 
may be effected by education) into one un- 
broken sameness, which induces an unthink- 
ing readiness to follow a multitude; which 
gives its fatal ascendency to fashion. Per- 
sonal and individual culture throws into the 
mass of society at least a sprinkling of minds, 
which, reflecting for themselves and unwilling 
to move mechanically with the many, ponder 
before they assent, and often hang a saving 
check upon the momentum of public opinion. 

Used to the exercise of consideration and 
of individual thought, used also to attach to 
individuals individual importance, they form 
a wholesome drag upon the public machinery, 
and preserve it from that rapid movement 
which would issue in its own destruction. 
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Under this branch of my subject X may not 
unnaturally say a very few words with respect 
to the future destination of our pupils. Its 
bearing upon moral training may not be at 
the first glance evident, yet it will, I think, 
be admitted after a little thought, for this 
must ever be closely allied with intellectual 
culture and with the general developement of 
the tastes. 

Further; though there is no one part of 
moral excellence which may be dispensed with 
by any individual, or without which any cha- 
racter may be formed into true proportions, 
yet it will be allowed that the different paths 
which men take in life, call each for strength 
in some one its own peculiar virtue, or for 
some special fortification on some side spe- 
cially liable to attack. 

The training of the prince or the peasant, 
of the future legislator or the future mechanic, 
will have in certain points different bearings, 
and that of the sex to whom it is committed 
to guide the early years of man and to influ- 
ence his later ones, will have some shades of 
its own, whilst that of those who are to weather 
the storms of life would be inefficient, had it 
not also its own distinctive marks. 
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Many a future regret might be spared did 
i^e early note the tastes and cultivate the 
special endowments that may qualify for a 
probable destination. To defer too long con- 
sideration of this kind may be scarcely less 
rational than to come to early and irreyersible 
decision. 

In pursuing training with especial reference 
to individual diversity, we have, however, to 
guard against independence or lawlessness of 
mind. We must have a care that freedom 
and ingenuousness do not degenerate into a 
lack of the sentiment of reverence for con- 
stituted authority, or for superiority in any 
form. 

To poise licence against restriction, to permit 
a lawful range of thought, yet to exact implicit 
submission where due, and to maintain a 
temper ready to yield it, is not always easy. 
It is a parent who, at once holding the rule 
and granting the licence enjoyed, should be 
able better than any other to preserve the true 
balance. 

Not less necessary than attention to the 
peculiar native traits which mark an indi- 
vidual, is a comprehensive view of his entire 
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mental and moral physiognomy— and this in 
order that general symmetry may exist. It 
may become wise to foster or to repress one 
tendency, with a view to its effects upon some 
other part of the same character. One feature 
may make a dangerous accompaniment to 
others, or the strengthening of one may form 
a useiul counterpoise to another which we 
desire to hold in check. 

Such a system can never have respect to 
the radical virtues ; it is in their very nature 
to harmonize ; but there are features in cha- 
racter indifferent in themselves which may 
be relatively good or evil. That which is 
useful in one combination may be prejudicial 
in another. It may be our wisdom in one 
character to induce self-confidence, whilst in 
another it may be our duty to generate dis- 
trust of self. In one we may cultivate the 
vivacity which in another we gently seek to 
repress. 

We are sometimes called upon to meet and 
manage characteristics which from their force 
or activity of nature have a rapid onward 
tendency. To counterwork them may be ex- 
ceedingly difficult ; early to seize upon them 
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and to give them the directing bias, is usually 
the course of wisdom. Such features, under 
the control of sound principle and heavenly 
grace, as points of promise, mark an indi- 
vidual to stand forward and reach beyond his 
fellows in good ; the same traits, unsubjected 
to such control, devote him to pre-eminence 
in evil ; they cannot stand neuter or lie dor- 
mant. They call upon the parent to be alive 
and at his post. 

The child whom we have studied may be 
to us as an exquisitely- wrought musical instru- 
ment with whose chords and tones we are in- 
timately acquainted, and which shall yield soft 
and harmonious notes to our scientific touch. 

What though the fall may have injured 
the delicate machine — ^what, though it gives 
forth now no spontaneous music, — yet the 
chords are there to be re-strung ; to the 
parent it is given by God to be the earliest 
agent in re-tuning it. 

Where is the parent who, awake to his 
responsibility, would play false to such acharge? 
Where is he who does not feel that if he makes 
shipwreck in his social government, he sacri- 
fices his happiness for life ? 
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In drawing my little volume to a conclu- 
sion, one observation it will be permitted tome 
to make. 

A theory founded in trutfa is requisite to our 
success. That attained, we shall be capa- 
citated for working it out in practice; we may 
hope to draw from it results of real blessing, 
as we are ourselves in personal character that 
which we desire to form in the subjects of our 
care. 

" He who hath put his heart to school/' 

will best school the hearts of others. He who 
is indeed great and worthy, will best lead 
others in the pursuit of greatness and of 
worth. He who has found the secret of hap- 
piness will best initiate others into its mys- 
teries. 



THE END. 
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